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year. Inthe Open Forum will be found abstracts of papers and discussions from other sessions. 
For the usual research papers and abstracts from periodicals are substituted abstracts of reports of 
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HOME ECONOMICS OUTWARD BOUND 


LITA BANE 
President, American Home Economics Association 


In December of this year the American Home Economics Association 
will have been organized twenty years. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
we review briefly our two decades of history. The facts will doubtless 
be given in more detail at our next annual meeting when we hope to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of our incorporation, which took 
place in 1909. 

The soil for the organization had been carefully cultivated through 
the Lake Placid Conferences, 1899 to 1908, and due largely to this fact 
the organization has thrived since its beginning. 

In 1908 we had a general membership of 830 with no affiliated state 
organizations, no affiliated student clubs, no magazine, and no regularly 
employed personnel. Today we have a total membership of 9251, 
affiliated state organizations in 47 of the 48 states, one in the District of 
Columbia, two affiliated groups in Canada, one in Edmonton and another 
in Nova Scotia, one in Porto Rico and another in Hawaii. We have 
single memberships in Australia, Scotland, Esthonia, and Turkey. We 
have 571 affiliated student clubs. We have a monthly magazine and a 
quarterly bulletin with a full-time editor, a part-time abstractor, and a 
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business manager. We have a full time executive secretary and a special 
field worker in the field of child development and parental education. In 
1920 our gross income was $14,841; in 1928, $54,029. In 1920 the 
treasurer handled $24,071; in 1928, $111,033. 

Our Association has undoubtedly been influential in promoting the 
teaching of home economics. Reports show that 627 of our 1,150 institu- 
tions of higher learning (more than half) have home economics depart- 
ments. Two hundred and sixty-five cities, 48 states, and two territories 
have home economics supervisors. There are some fourteen hundred 
persons engaged in home economics extension work. If we should add 
to these the large number of home economics teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, we should have an impressive number. 

It would be impossible to mention all of the women and men who have 
been responsible for this forward march of home economics but I pause 
to pay tribute to some of our pioneers: Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Caroline 
L. Hunt, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, Mr. and Mr . Melville Dewey, 
W. O. Atwater, C. F. Langworthy, Anna Barrows, A. C. True, B. R. 
Andrews, Isabel Bevier, and Abby Marlatt—all names appearing again 
and again in the early records of our organization. 

We are gratified with the progress our organization has made, with the 
advance which home economics has made. Perhaps we might profit, 
however, by looking back just a little to see what our commission actually 
was and by inquiring whether we have proceeded along the path that was 
charted by these courageous, large-minded, far-seeing pioneers. We 
find the first Lake Piacid Conference asked these questions which I be- 
lieve are well worth asking ourselves frequently: 


What are the essentials that must be retained in a house that is a home? 

What may be better done outside, what standards must be maintained 
inside? 

What must be acquired by practice and what may be learned from books? 

What must go into the curriculum for the lower schools and what is the duty 
of the higher education and the professional school? 

Finally, what forces in the community can be roused to action to secure 
for the coming race the benefits of the twentieth century progress? 


In the report of the same conference we find the following: “After 
full discussion, the name ‘Home Economics’ was agreed on as the title 
preferable for the whole general subject and it was determined to con- 
sider it a distinct section of the general subject of economics.” 
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And in 1902 as follows: 


A study of sociology is necessary to the right understanding of the relation 
of the home to the whole social structure. The homemaker needs to know the 
purpose of the home, the degree of importance in relation to other things in 
life. 

Home Economics in its most comprehensive sense is that the study of the 
laws, conditions, principles, and ideals which are concerned on the one hand 
with man’s immediate physical environment and on the other hand with his 
nature as a social being, and is the study specially of the relation between these 
two factors. 

In a narrow sense the term is given to the study of the empirical sciences 
with special reference to the practical problems of house work, cooking, etc. 

In forming a complete definition, however, it may be possible to consider 
home economics as a philosophical subject, i.e., a study of relation, while 
the subjects on which it depends, i.e., economics, sociology, chemistry, hygiene, 
and others are empirical in their nature and concerned with events and 
phenomena. 

. . . . Almost every school or college above grade of high schools pretends 
to have departments of economics and philosophy as well as natural science. 
What is possible in such schools even is something to bind together into a 
consistent whole the pieces of knowledge at present unrelated. 


There appears also this interesting comment by Marian Talbot: 


It is sometimes thought that the differentiation (through elective courses) 
of women’s education from men’s in the two latter years of college will make it 
possible to introduce special courses in home economics. This opinion in the 
last analysis seems to imply that courses should be offered in special house- 
keeping activities of women, like cooking, sewing, and laundry work and that 
there should be parallel courses for college boys in putting down carpets, 
taking care of the furnace, and sweeping the sidewalk. 


Again in 1903 we find the following statement: 


History, sociology, and economics deal with fundamental problems of the 
family and the home. Biology, chemistry, and physics have important 
application in the household. 


The following statements made by Mrs. Richards at the same meeting 
have suggestions in them for us today, twenty-five years later: 4 


Only a superficial and erroneous idea can be gained from the study of 
social economics if a training in the older and well thought out science of 
economics, history, and logic is wanting. 
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But after all is said, the great field in home economics is in the line of original 
research and belongs in a graduate course and in such universities as are well 
equipped for it. Manual training schools and domestic science courses in small 
colleges are often offering work along lines not yet explored. The student is 
thus cheated into supposing he has a knowledge which the world does not 


possess. 


The criticism has sometimes been made and justly, I believe, that the 
administration and direction of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has been too much in the hands of college people. The following 
statement made by Mrs. Richards and appearing in the 1906 Lake Placid 
report may help to explain why college people have been particulary 
active: 


Our committee on higher education has had to bear the brunt of the battles, 
for when this conference came into existence eight years ago the fight was 
practically won in the elementary schools. It was only a question of ways and 
means, the leaver had begun to work. The hypodermic needle has given a 
little inflamation here and there, but academic opinion is yet impervious to the 
idea that the ethics of food and dress and household expenditure are the real 
moral philosophy problems of today and that no person can be considered 
educated who is ignorant of man himself and means at his hand for making a 
man. 


In 1907, twenty-one years ago, we find the following: 


Miss Day of the University of Missouri is advocating a nursery course for 
teaching the care of children from birth to kindergarten. Students have a 
chance to learn how to raise pigs and cows, why not teach them how to care 
for children? This project was at first laughed at but treated more seriously 
when better understood. 


In 1908, we find the following statement appearing in the Lake Placid 
Quarterly Bulletin: 


The American Home Economics Association will seek to bring together 
teachers of home economics and related subjects, superintendents and masters 
of schools, parents, physicians, health officers, architects, tenement-house 
inspectors, settlement workers, and students of social and civic affairs. Each 
of these groups has some valuable contributions to make and some suggestions 
to offer with reference to the means by which formal and informal educational 
enterprises relating to the home shall be promoted. 


This brief review of the ideals of our pioneers would seem to indicate 
that we have yet to realize the full contributions which economics and 
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sociology have to offer to our field of study and perhaps also we have not 
cooperated to the fullest with related groups and individuals. There are 
indications that on both of these points the immediate future will show 
considerable progress. 

We have behind us twenty years of fine accomplishment, twenty years 
of growth, of adaptation to new demands, twenty years of developing 
ideas in this new field. Because our organization has come quickly into 
its present size and scope we must needs consider from time to time the 
best methods for its membership. 

At present we are much like some houses which show plainly that 
additions and lean-to’s have been built without any very logical plan, 
the chief aim being to take care of an ever increasing family. The time 
has come, however, when we can well consider the advisability of build- 
ing a new structure to house our family, considering what rooms we shall 
need to care for the interests of the various groups, which rooms should 
communicate easily with one another, how large these rooms shall be, 
best methods for securing harmony, balance and unity in the entire 
organization structure. At this meeting a committee will report its 
recommendation for accomplishing this result. Perhaps the largest 
group not having any particular room assigned to them is the group of 
city supervisors and teachers. They have formed an informal organi- 
zation which met yesterday and which will doubtless be incorporated in 
our revised organization plan. 

Many persons in this group have been active workers in the association 
for years. One of the chief activities of this group will doubtless be the 
promotion of better home economics supervision and the placing of 
supervisors in more cities in order that home economics teaching may be 
done more effectively. 

The field of our subject matter, though well set forth in our syllabus pub- 
lished in 1913, needs to be redefined in the light of present day interpre- 
tations of home economics and the advance of scientific discovery. On 
this point also a committee will make recommendations at this meeting. 

Like all money spending organizations, we need a carefully made 
financial plan which will look forward to future spending and guide our 
expenditures into channels which will bring the greatest good to our 
profession. Such a committee has been at work during the past year and 
has its plan ready for presentation at this meeting. 

Since home economists are trained to meet problems of feeding and 
care of families, I believe we should stand ready to assist when floods 
and other national disasters, such as we have found during the past few 
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years, occur. I believe our program of work should provide some plan 
by which we can cooperate effectively in such emergencies. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross reports helpful participation during the past few years, 
and we can doubtless offer still fuller cooperation in the future. 

While our association is dealing with a great many significant prob- 
lems, there are others of which we are conscious, although in some cases 
they have not been clearly formulated. 

Everywhere our courses of study need to be carefully examined to see 
that we are not duplicating material. Surely after twenty years of 
experience we should be able to agree in a general way upon subject 
matter and methods suited to elementary, to secondary, to college work. 
Not only this, but we need to make sure that we are not duplicating work 
being better done in other branches of study. It sometimes happens 
that because of training and equipment another department can well 
do what we once did and we can move on to some new field, the needs of 
the home being sufficiently large to present unsolved problems for years 
tocome. There is an increasing tendency in many fields to make practi- 
cal applications of subject matter taught. I believe home economics 
with its emphasis on making practical use of scientific information can. 
claim some credit for bringing about this situation, and that we can profit 
by it. It need not result in duplication but in releasing time for the 
student to broaden her interests or to develop in more detail some special 
interest. 

In some instances, we have added course upon course without pausing 
to examine critically the content and significance of each. It is my 
belief that many courses once necessary in college can now be carried by 
high schools thus relieving the already too heavily loaded schedule of 
the college student, that in some cases two or even three dilute courses 
could well be combined to make one stimulating, meaningful course. 
We need to have the courage to be extremely critical, to learn to say 
‘good-bye’ to outgrown methods and subject matter, to insist upon high 
standards and scholarly attainment, and to be generous in sharing with 
other departments vital subject matter which might well fall in their 
field. 

I regret any tendencies to mortgage more heavily the student’s time 
for purely technical or vocational subjects and I would include in this, 
courses in the technique of teaching. In most cases I have known, this 
large emphasis on techniques has been a source of regret to the student 
after she has been out of college for a few years though the notes in her 
note-book may seem to be her salvation for her first few years out of 
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school. Common sense tells us that the undergraduate curriculum can- 
not train adequately in general culture and insure at the same time ex- 
pertness in any considerable number of techniques. At this point I 
believe we shall have to take a slightly altered point of view from that 
held in some quarters at the present time. Rather than attempting to 
perfect techniques in our laboratories, we can in many instances have 
appreciation and discrimination as our goal; and as an art course offers 
experience in designing and an English course may require students to 
write a sonnet, so we may offer practice knowing that as only a few stu- 
dents will ever make designing or writing sonnets their life work, so many 
of our students may not in the future make any great use of their train- 
ing in the construction of garments or even the cooking of food. And if 
proficiency in techniques is needed, practice will have to be afforded 
through extra curricular activities, summer sessions, training in technical 
schools, or the serving of apprenticeships. Some of us would agree 
that techniques are more easily acquired outside college walls than are 
attitudes, ideals, appreciation, and certain habits of discriminating 
thought and that our greatest need is for bread, sturdy foundations, 
touch with many fields, that we may be adaptable and resourceful and 
equipped to fully enjoy what life offers and to direct others that they 
may enjoy it too. It is quite as true today as it was forty-five years 
ago when Olive Schreiner wrote of motherhood. 


It is the work that demands the broadest culture. . . . . The lawyer may 
see no deeper than his law-books, and the chemist see no further than the 
windows of his laboratory, and they may do their work well. But the woman 
who does woman’s work needs a many-sided, multiform culture, the heights 
and depths of human life must not be beyond the reach of her vision, she must 
have knowledge of men and things in many states, a wide catholicity of 
sympathy, the strength that springs from knowledge, and the magnanimity 
which springs from strength. We bear the world, and we make it. The 
souls of little children are marvellously delicate and tender things and keep 
forever the shadow that first falls on them, and that is the mother’s. 


I believe we need more of what Dr. Snedden has called “cultural home 
economics.”’ TI agree with his statement that it should produce a “vision, 
taste, perspective and aspirations far broader than can be reached by 
any vocational course.” 

Perhaps we could accomplish this in part by indicating to home 
economics students when they enter the home economics course some- 
thing of the total problem of homemaking and pointing out to them the 
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fields of study in the arts and sciences that contribute to the solution of 
these problems. Perhaps then, they would approach the fields of study 
with more interest and insight and would come away from them with 
more and better material bearing on home problems. And at the end 
of a course could we, in gathering together our results, point out their 
relation to other fields of study, thus giving a sense of relationship and 
unity? Not only must we keep abreast of rapidly changing fields of 
subject matter but we find ourselves called upon to interpret the needs 
of a rapidly changing home, a home in an entirely new setting, a money 
dominated economy, a machine run, and highly specialized age. 

It seems likely that with our present efficient forms of production the 
home cannot for long, if indeed it can at the present time, compete with 
industry in a way that will be of any economic advantage to the home. 
Most things can be produced most efficiently on a large scale and by 
standardized methods. 

What then is the function of the homemaker in the present economic 
order? Should she try to turn her home into a miniature factory with 
herself as chief managing engineer as well as being the workman, the 
clerical staff, and all the rest, with mechanical efficiency as her standard? 

Or perhaps we believe in specialization and socialization of household 


tasks and agree with Heywood Broun, when he says, 


Cooking is not an instinct. It’s a gift. 

There never have been enough good cooks to go around. Faced with a 
shortage, the state should step in and deny to all experts the privilege of 
functioning for a few instead of forthe many. Let us suppose that somewhere 
south of the Harlem River there is a wife and mother blessed with the divine 
touch, should she then be allowed to waste her skill upon her husband Tom 
and sister Carrie with occasionally Uncle Jack on Sundays? I think not. 
It is not fair to the rest of us nor yet to her. The artist must be given the 
widest possible scope in that field to which it has pleased God to call him. A 
woman who knows how to cook belongs in no man’s home. She is very prop- 
erly the servant of her public. Surely something would have been lost to the 
world had Wagner made his music for friends and relatives alone. 


Perhaps we shall change our whole conception of home, at least on its 
physical side, and admit that it cannot compete with industry and that 
the processes carried on in it are for quite other reasons than efficiency. 
We no longer depend on fireplaces for heat or candles for lighting and yet 
we make use of them for their aesthetic and recreational values. It seems 
probable that the same thing may happen to other mechanical processes. 
It has happened to some extent already with cooking and sewing. 
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Even though we accept the fact that many processes now carried on 
in the home can be more efficiently carried on in the factory, we may 
nevertheless retain some of them for other reasons. While realizing that 
a bakery doughnut might score just as high and be made in much shorter 
time, we may continue to make doughnuts because we can put in just 
the amount of nutmeg that John likes and after all, we enjoy making 
doughnuts. Suiting the individual tastes of the family and recreation or 
at least pleasant work for ourselves are two very good reasons for making 
our own doughnuts though not the ones sometimes used today—the first 
duty of the housewife to do her own cooking and a possible money saving 
usually at a heavy cost in time and energy of the worker. 

What then, will be our point of view? We will see the home as the 
place of abode of persons bound together by ties of affection, a place 
where affection of parents for one another, for their children, and among 
all members of the family is nurtured and enjoyed, where the immature 
are protected and guarded, a place where one may have rest and privacy, 
where one may keep his treasures, where one may satisfy his individ- 
ual tastes, where fundamental culture consisting of customs, language, 
courtesies, and traditions, is conserved and passed on to the young, a 
place where altruism and other worthy character traits are generated 
and cultivated; a haven, a sanctuary, a source of inspiration, and a place 
where one may enjoy his individual kind of recreation and share it with 
others. 

Our industrial age has brought more leisure and some economists 
believe that the best way to meet our large over production of goods 
followed by high powered salesmanship in an effort to dispose of these 
goods, is to have even shorter working days and shorter working weeks. 
This will mean even more leisure for the worker. In a recent article 
entitled “New Tools for Leisure,’ many suggestions were made for 
constructive leisure time activities that could well be practiced in the 
home—amateur writing, music, reading, large use of radio. The home 
could undoubtedly fill a much larger place as a recreational center than 
now, and I believe this is a problem for the home economist to 
consider. 

Activities which contribute to any of these functions may well be 
retained. ‘Too intangible for our matter-of-fact age, you may say. Yes, 
but there are distinct signs that our matter of fact age is finding itself 
unsatisfied with money and goods and more money and more goods and 
is seeking for values less tangible and appeals having more depth and 
significance. We have not yet determined the standard of living best 
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suited to this industrial age in which we find ourselves today. When 
we do, it seems likely that intangible values will be included. 

I believe that through the cultivation and enjoyment of human com- 
panionship and affection in family life, values heretofore only dimly 
sensed, can be found. Not only because of its biological foundation 
because it is a rich source of human enjoyment, the family will probably 
persist. Professor Ross has said, “It is likely that the public as it wins 
a deeper insight into the services of the family to society and to the race 
will feel less sympathy with the wrong-doings, weaknesses, and whims 
that shatter it.” 

What then of the future of home economics? For “‘to him that know- 
eth not the port to which he is bound no wind can be favorable.”” We 
need change our course only slightly. It will largely be a shifting of 
emphasis. 

Some things very obviously we must do. We must be attentive to 
the discussions of the psychologist with his theories of human behavior 
that we may have help from him in solving behavior problems in the 
home, mental hygiene problems, problems of family adjustment. What 
of the new group calling themselves social psychologists? Have they 
answers to some of our problems of the home? 

We must realize that the problems of homemaking cannot be solved 
by chemists alone, by physicists, by biologists. “Man does not live by 
bread alone” is as true today as when it was written, and “‘life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment.” Not the physical, not the 
intellect alone, but one’s emotions must be educated and controlled if 
life is to yield to us its highest prizes. Specialists in other fields have 
much, very much, to contribute but it is my conviction that once the 
foundations in fundamental subjects are laid, it is as women of fine in- 
telligence, broad sympathy, imagination, scholarly standards, apprecia- 
tion, and keen insight into the problems and possibilities of family life 
go out into related fields to seek specific help for specifically known needs 
that we shall be able to wrest from the specialized fields of knowledge 
those things most useful to homes. 

We stand confused, almost confounded by the great complexity of 
life, the kaleidoscopic changes that our twenty years have seen. The 
mechanical, money-dominated age seems to leave us little choice; we are 
swept along at a pace too rapid to allow us any leisurely contemplation; 
we are overstimulated, hard pressed. 

By and by, however, we shall learn to use more effectively the new 
tools which the industrial age has given us. We shall determine what 
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mechanical tools are needed for satisfactory living in this technical age. 
It has come upon us so quickly that we have few measures of adequacy. 
Do we need a radio, an automobile, a telephone, even? 

Out of all the bewildering cross-currents of our present social order we 
shall hope to salvage the home, changed in many aspects, but essentially 
the same—the institution most dear to all of us, yet the very center of 
the storm of unrest which is whipping society about so mercilessly, leav- 
ing in its wake one divorce for every seven marriages, broken homes of 
all sorts, children cheated of their right to be protected and to be sur- 
rounded by affection and understanding, restless persons seeking substi- 
tutes for families and home, substitutes which will allow them to be as 
self indulgent as they like. It is not a simple problem and it is bound up 
with the most vital issues of life itself. The home that emerges, the 
home economics that trains for this home is likely to be changed in many 
particulars though essentially the same. We need great wisdom if we 
are to recognize essentials and help to conserve them. 

Home economics stands in a strategic position in that we should be 
able to bring together and weld into a powerful whole those constructive 
forces which make for wholesome human living. If we are wise, if we 
are discriminating, if we are courageous, we can serve our generation 
well by informing ourselves of the true situation, then seeking help from 
all the sources known to us—and they are many, and their keepers are 
generous and most of them as eager as we to put at the disposal of home- 
keepers all they have to give from the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
the arts. 

I agree heartily with Dr. Ogburn when he says, 


The family will have to work out new adjustments to the small family, 
to a family with reduced production in the home for women, to a family which 
is not to be held together so much by economic and social bonds, but which is 
to be based on affection. To make these adjustments, the family will have to 
make new inventions and utilize new researches in the psychology of per- 
sonality, utilize new knowledge regarding the habits and practices of affection, 
and the new discoveries regarding the training of children. It does not seem 
probable that the family will recover the functions it has lost. But even if the 
family doesn’t produce thread and cloth and soap and medicine and food, it 
can still produce happiness, which does not seem such a very bad thing to do, 
after all. 


I believe home economics is directing its course to such a port and that 
we are outward bound. 
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PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


KATE W. KINYON 
Denver, Colorado 


The fundamental purpose of the home economics education section 
of the Association is research. The committees engaged in such work 
have a three-fold problem: to carry out research problems among their 
own members, to cooperate in such projects with other groups, and to 
make the results available to classroom teachers and teacher trainers who 
need them in the practical solution of actual problems. Three committees 
which this year have been continuing work begun earlier and which 
expect to continue it still further are those on education essentials in 
food and nutrition, in laundry, and in textiles and clothing. Supervisors 
and teachers of home economics are anxious for their results, as is shown 
by a statement in a recent letter from a state supervisor: ‘The reports 
of the Education Essentials committees should be available at this time. 
They would be tremendously helpful in solving some of our curriculum 
problems.” The committee on teacher-training, under Julia L. Hurd of 
the University of Kentucky, has analysed teachers’ difficulties and the 
teacher trainer’s job, and from this has made a rather complete compila- 
tion of the teacher trainer’s responsibilities arranged according to im- 
portance. It now recommends that these responsibilities be checked 
with the objectives and basic principles worked out by the section in 
1922-24, as well as with the methods suggested last year for aiding po- 
tential teachers in overcoming the various difficulties. The results of 
this study should be invaluable in a detailed setting up of the teacher- 
training curriculum. 

A new project undertaken by the section this year was cooperation 
with the JourNAL or Home Economics. A representative was ap- 
pointed in each state to collect, if necessary rework, and send to the 
JOURNAL papers describing outstanding public school work in her state. 
The editor has expressed great satisfaction with the results and reports 
that it is doing much to overcome the criticism that the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics has nothing for the classroom teacher. 

Another sub-committee has begun the study of the science courses as 
related to home economics courses in schools and colleges in cooperation 
with a similar committee from the food and nutrition section. This was 
the result of discussion following a paper presented at last year’s meeting 
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by Dr. Roland J. Slay.!. The committee, of which Blanche E. Shaffer 
is chairman, considers two projects necessary: one to determine the 
the science needs of home economics courses in colleges and universities, 
and the other to determine to what extent these needs are served by 
existing science courses and to make recommendation for improving the 
latter. 

Another newly-appointed committee has been studying the intelli- 
gence of pupils electing home economics as compared with that of all 
pupils in junior and senior high schools which offer home economics as 
an elective. The report, to be presented at the section meeting by the 
chairman, Edna M. Engle, is awaited with much interest. 

Such studies as those described involve much labor and expense and 
call for more time and special training than the average member can 
command. The time is evidently near when new means must be found 
to carry on this important and helpful work. Possibly more can be 
done in cooperation with the bureaus of educational research now con- 
sidered necessary in every public school system, college, and university. 
Graduate students in home economics may also find suitable problems 
among those before our committees. It would be well if the section 
could organize a research division, headed by an expert in this field and 
provided with adequate funds for carrying to completion a few needed 
investigations and for making the results immediately available through 
the JouRNAL OF Home Economics or through special bulletins. 


1 See JouRNAL OF Home Economics, volume 20, pages 1-6, January, 1928. 
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PROGRESS IN INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


A. MARGARET BOWERS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


During the past year, advance in institution economics has been shown 
by various types of activity. Some of the college and university depart- 
ments have expanded by increasing the number of undergraduate courses 
offered; several have introduced graduate work; a number have increased 
their possibilities for apprentice training by affiliation with commercial, 
philanthropic, and educational institutions; while others have undertaken 
illuminating studies which greatly assist in promoting successful manage- 
ment. 

At Florida State College for Women, a study of 69 school lunch rooms 
was made in 12 cities in the state for the purpose of determining the 
type of organization, control, and place of the lunch room in the school 
organization. The results showed that the majority of the lunch rooms 
were under the direction of the Parent-Teachers Association, and that 
less than half of the managers had home economics training. 

Another noteworthy undertaking was a five-day short course for school 
lunch room managers in Miami in September, 1927. 

At Columbia University, valuable studies were made by graduate 
students on the following subjects: Cleaning of public buildings; courses 
in institution management in 28 colleges and universities; organization 
and management of dietary departments of three New York City hospi- 
tals; dietary work in clinics of New York City; floor plans and equipment 
for a nurses home; records and equipment for a nursery school; suggested 
organization and records for two types of college cafeterias; job analyses 
in the house department of a dormitory for 350; dining room equipment 
for high school cafeterias; food-purchasing procedures in institutions; 
labor turnover in hospitals; menu planning for a student cafeteria; 
kitchen and storage floor space allowance in hospitals; labor costs and 
hours at Miseracordia Hospital compared with those in 27 general hospi- 
tals of the same size; a series of case studies based on an outline suitable 
for use by student dietitians. 

Greater opportunity for apprentice training has been attained by the 
affiliation with the Christadora Settlement, whose new home will be 
ready for occupancy this fall, with the Fifth Avenue and Montefiori 


4 See JourNAL or Home Economics, volume 20, pages 409-410, April, 1928. 
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Hospitals, with East Harlem and other nursing centers which afford 
excellent opportunity for dietitians interested in clinical work, and with 
a number of local clubs and cafeterias. As a result of an affiliation made 
last year with the Presbyterian Hospital, five students completed their 
dietitian internship this June. 

At Cornell University, along with the development of courses in the 
institution economics department, a study entitled “Index Numbers of 
a la carte Prices of Food”’ was made in which a la carte prices in two New 
York City hotels were compared with the trend of retail, wholesale, and 
farm prices from 1910 to 1926. 

At Kansas State Agricultural College, a significant study was made of, 
“Percentage Yield of Available Meat from the Cuts of Yearling Beef 
Carcasses.’”? 

For some time, under the direction of Elma Stewart Ibsen, recipes 
have been checked and rechecked in the college cafeteria as a preliminary 
step toward compiling a practical, quantity-cookery book. Besides the 
recipes, which will make approximately fifty servings and which will be, 
for the most part, those that do not appear in any other quantity-cookery 
book, a detailed list of foods with their weights and measures will be 
included. 

Another study on minimum essentials in furnishings, fixtures, and 
equipment for the food unit of college residence halls serving 150 was 
made by Sarah Morris and Alice H. Mustard. The standards were estab- 
lished after study of several residence hall food units and material col- 
lected from the replies to over fifty questionnaires. The study includes 
specifications of equipment and cost of furnishings, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for such a unit. 

At Montana State College, an inclusive survey of institutions was 
made as a class problem which furnished practical information in regard 
to organization and equipment of institutions. 

At the University of Wisconsin, four interesting studies were made 
by senior students. One was a comparative study of institution equip- 
ment in which the student visited a number of commercial cafeterias 
and lunch rooms to discover how much their machinery was used, for 
what purposes, and the approximate amount of money spent for repairs. 
A second study was made of the relation of the commercial lunch rooms 
to the State Board of Health and the Industrial Commission. Another 
student attempted to find out what types of advertising were used by 
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various lunch rooms, the percentages allowed for the advertising in 
their budgets, and their opinions as to its effectiveness. A fourth study 
concerned standard portions of food in different places, their size, and 
comparative cost and the percentage of waste in various food products. 
Mention might also be made of the work of different committees 
connected with the institution economics section. Nine have been 
actively engaged in section projects, and every committee chairman is 
reporting active work at the section meeting. One group has made a 
survey of courses offered in institution economics; another has made a 
survey of restaurants; while a third has been working on minimum 
essentials for student residences. The work of the membership com- 
mittee shows an increasing number engaged in institutional work. 
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PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


BLANCHE LEE 
State Home Demonstration Leader, Montana 


Progress in home economics extension during the year 1927-28 is 
specifically evidenced by the following: 

The total number of county home demonstration agents employed on 
March 1, 1928 was 1147 as compared with 1129 in 1927 and 1119 in 
1926. This of course is but a small percentage of the total number of 
counties in our 48 states, since it is an average of only about 23.5 agents 
per state. The southern states still maintain the greater number of 
agents. In most of our western states the number of full-time home 
demonstration agents is less than 10 per state. The above number of 
agents is not indicative of the number of counties in which home demon- 
stration work is being conducted. There is need, then, for the Kapper- 
Ketcham funds which make available, July first, $20,000 per state, 
80 per cent of which is to be used in counties. 

A few states, this last year have been able to add to their corps of 
state specialists as one means of meeting the increasing demands for 
assistance. 

Since only a small fraction of extension funds—from 2.4 to 35.1 per 
cent per state—are available for home economics extension, it has been 
necessary for those of us engaged in home economics extension work to 
confine our efforts very largely to devising and developing such methods 
of getting information to people which would give the best results to 
the greatest number, with the least expenditure of time, effort, and 
money. To home economic extension workers, then, belongs the credit 
for creating and perfecting the local leader training system. We have 
found it advantageous to develop the untrained and the unpaid worker, 
with the result that all states now have many bona fide homemakers 
who are capable of assuming responsibility as local leaders, not only for 
community organization work but for many of the simpler phases of 
home economic subject matter as well. 

Through a better understanding and a more accurate knowledge of 
rural home and community needs and problems, based on careful surveys 
and their analysis, and through closer cooperation of rural groups, our 
programs are becoming better adapted to local conditions. 

We are confident that home economic extension work, both with 
juniors and with adults is helping to raise the standard of living in many 
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homes which have not been, and cannot be reached through the home 
economics provided in our schools and colleges. Home demonstration 
work is resulting in better informed, better managed, better fed, better 
clothed, and happier and more contented farm families, living in better 
planned and more attractive rural homes and communities. With some 
release from household drudgery and with more opportunity for studying 
her problems and for contact with others, the rural woman of today has 
the vision and the ability to use her time and her energy toward the 
solution of the larger problems of family and community relationships 
and of child care and training. She is looking to us for help with these 
problems. 

Official statistics show that 803,914 adults and 619,712 boys and girls, 
or 1,424,626 persons in all, were enrolled in extension work last year; and 
that the total number of improved practices due to extension influence 
for 1927 was reported as 4,518,737, of which, 1,260,953 were better prac- 
tices in home economics. 

Aside from more funds, there is need for more and better trained work- 
ers and for more help in the provision of subject matter. How to provide 
workers qualified by experience, training, and native ability to fill home 
economic extension positions is a problem to be solved jointly by resident 
and extension departments of home economics. As to subject matter, 
there is need of more research, for more printed matter adapted to ex- 
tension needs, and for more assistance from specialists. We believe that 
the maintenance in the Washington office of a food and nutrition special- 
ist and the recent provision for the establishment of a home management 
specialist are steps in the right direction. We would like to see other 
specialists added in child care and training and in clothing. 
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PROGRESS IN FOOD AND NUTRITION 


LOUISE STANLEY 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 


There have been valuable additions to our knowledge of the vitamin 
content of foods, an encouraging number of contributions coming from 
home economics laboratories. 

If any one vitamin should be singled out as having been the subject 
of special advance this year, it would be vitamin B. This had been 
looked upon as so generally available that little attention had been cen- 
tered upon it until recently. It was known to contain the so-called 
anti-neuritic factor and to be essential for growth,—had, in fact, been 
called the growth-promoting vitamin. Recently studies by Goldberger 
have shown definite relationship between pellagra and a deficiency of 
certain vitamin-B-rich foods, and it now seems certain that there are at 
least two factors in vitamin B, one the antineuritic or anti-beriberi, the 
other the-anti-pellagra. The growth-promoting effect is considered by 
some to be a summation of these two and by others a third entity. At 
any rate, it has been recognized that methods for studying vitamin B 
must be revised and work along this line is now under way. These fac- 
tors do not all occur in equal proportions in the foods formerly indicated 
as containing vitamin B. 

Problems raised by this new conception of vitamin B include the 
proportion of the newly-recognized factors found in it, the réle played 
by it in relation to lactation; to appetite; to atonic conditions of the 
stomach; to intestinal stasis, with the possibility of its effect on the 
intestinal tract; to the protein-carbohydrate-fat content of the diet; and 
to the diet high in cereals. Plimmer raises the question whether some 
problems of appetite found in children receiving vitamin A in large doses 
of cod-liver oil may not be due to a deficiency of vitamin B in the diet. 
Cowgill points out that high cereal diets may be used successfully if 
properly balanced as to vitamins, while Steenbock, impressed with the 
tendency of such diets to produce rickets, suggests the desirability of 
careful balancing but also of irradiation. 

Next to work with vitamin B, studies on diet in anemia have probably 
attracted more attention than any others during the past year. The 
value of liver in treatment of pernicious anemias has sent up the price 
of veal liver and led to a long series of articles on its use and methods of 
preparing it. Liver from other sources is reported just as valuable. 
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Other sources of iron, organic and inorganic, have been studied in con- 
nection with anemia and certain of them are considered as satisfactory 
as liver. Mitchell, at Battle Creek, has been working along this line 
and is gradually building up important references on this subject. A 
somewhat startling development has been the recent announcement from 
Wisconsin that the influence of liver and lettuce in anemia is due not to 
the iron content, but to the fact that there is a trace of copper present 
in the ash. 

In fact, the third most noteworthy contribution of the year is perhaps 
the group of studies suggesting the importance in the diet of small 
amounts of the metals less usually considered. Among these, not only 
copper but also aluminum and manganese appear to perform some 
essential function hitherto overlooked. 
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PROGRESS IN TEXTILES 


PAULINE BEERY MACK 
The Pennsyloania State College 


The past year has been an important one in the textile field, with 
remarkable growth in cooperation between the textile section of the 
American Home Economics Association and the manufacturers, selling 
agents, dry cleaners, laundrymen, and other textile service agencies. 

Sheeting Standardization. Since 1919, the Textile Section of the 
American Home Economics Association has been working toward some 
plan by which the consumer of textile fabrics might be enabled to select 
over the counter the best fabric for the purpose intended for the amount 
of money expended. Many women have struggled with this problem 
during these years, but Miriam Birdseye, Ruth O’Brien, and Rosamond 
Cook stand out among the leaders in this work. During the past year, 
things have developed rapidly, in that a series of conferences has been 
called by the American Engineering Standards Committee at the request 
of the American Home Economics Association for discussion of the 
problem of sheeting standardization. These conferences have been 
attended by sheeting manufacturers, retailers of sheeting, chemists 
from the Bureau of Standards, representatives of the American Home 
Economics Association and of the Bureau of Home Economics, as well 
as purchasing agents for large consuming groups, such as hotels, the 
Y. M. C. A., and hospitals. At a conference of this sort held on May 
25, 1928, it was voted (1) that the time was ripe to proceed with a definite 
sheeting standardization program, and (2) that the Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee should assume general administrative reponsibility 
for the project. The turn which this will take is not yet clear, but the 
procedure will be along cooperative lines, the consumer and the manu- 
facturer, no longer afraid of each other, working together to solve a 
common problem. 

Dry Cleaning. The National Association of Dyers and Cleaners has 
this year opened its Institute at Silver Spring, Maryland (a suburb of 
Washington), and, for the first time in history, opened the secrets of the 
industry—secrets guarded carefully in the past, even from fellow mem- 
bers—to a rank outsider. The chairman of the textile section attended 
the Institute with the first nine-week group of students, sweating through 
the course, side by side with the dry cleaners themselves. She went as 
a student sponsored by the Pennsylvania Association of Dyers and 
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Cleaners, a progressive association which saw in the State College an 
agency for the exchange of correct information from consumer to dry 
cleaner, and vice versa. The Association has been so well satisfied with 
the way in which the plan has worked out that Mr. F. A. Weller, the 
national president, is appearing on our program this week for the pur- 
pose of inviting any state college or university to send members of its 
staff to take the Institute course, provided the Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners in the particular state in question sponsors the person sent. 

The Department Store Testing Laboratory. One year ago, a survey of 
the field revealed but three department store textile testing laboratories. 
At the present time, Mr. Frank Stutz of the Better Fabrics League 
reports that approximately forty laboratories of this sort are either 
already operative or will be opened shortly. There is also an increased 
tendency on the part of department stores and other textile selling agen- 
cies to turn to the college testing laboratory with problems needing 
solution. 

The College Textile-testing Laboratory. Surveys made last year and 
_ this have revealed the fact that there has been a large increase in number 
of textile-testing laboratories in colleges and universities. Many schools 
use laboratories for research only; but at least one state college, 
Pennsylvania, has instituted a plan of testing sheeting, toweling, nurses’ 
uniforms, denims, etc. for the other public institutions of the state with 
results sufficiently satisfactory to recommend the plan to other states. 

Research in Textiles. The college textile and textile chemistry depart- 
ment has increased the amount of research being done in pure chemistry 
as applied to the field of textiles, and in textiles and clothing in general. 
The textile section has this year increased the responsibilities of the 
research committee, so that it will now disseminate information con- 
cerning certain broad problems upon which many schools can base 
research work. This will tend to strengthen the entire research pro- 
gram of the section by giving certain important general problems the 
stimulus of concerted effort. 

The industries are likewise pressing forward on sound research pro- 
grams. Many combinations of textile interests are being effected for 
the purpose of furthering cooperative research in certain fields. Re- 
search on color fastness is claiming widespread attention in textile in- 
dustrial fields. The rayon manufacturers report interesting develop- 
ments in the improvement of fiber strength, the fineness of the filament, the 
dyeing of their product, and the production of more beautiful fabrics. 


i 
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PROGRESS AMONG HOMEMAKERS 


MRS. JEAN MUIR DORSEY 
Chairman, Homemakers Section 


The progress of homemakers trained in home economics may perhaps 
be shown by the activities of their section. 

What the problems are on which the homemakers wish help has been 
brought out by the work done by Dr. Louise McDannell Browne, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. In reply to her question about what 
subjects they would like to see discussed in the JouRNAL and in state 
newsletters she received these suggestions, which her committee hopes 
to carry out during the coming year. (1) Reports of interesting meetings 
of homemakers and of special work undertaken; (2) accounts and results 
of research being carried on of special interest to homemakers; (3) ab- 
stracts of articles of interest to homemakers, especially from publications 
of limited circulation; (4) information about new equipment; (5) special 
messages from the officers of the Association and of the section; (6) sug- 
gestions for programs for meetings. 

The plan followed by some state associations of devoting a portion 
of each issue of the state newsletter or the whole of one issue to home- 
makers interests is developing a splendid spirit of cooperation among 
them. 

For the last three years, the research committee of the section, under 
the direction of Mildred Weigley Wood, has been carrying on a study of 
the comparison of food costs at service and non-service stores, and the 
checking of such costs has been done by a group of interested home- 
makers. The present study, which will soon be completed, includes 
only the staple food supplies, but the committee hopes to make a similar 
study of the cost of meats, fresh fruit, vegetables, and milk. 

Homemakers throughout the country have assisted the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics by furnishing information for its studies of 
household refrigeration, successful families, and family budgets. Similar 
cooperation has been carried on with state institutions. A new and 
particularly suitable line of work is suggested by a recent request from 
the industrial department of the Y. W. C. A. for the names of trained 
homemakers who can help clubs of domestic workers in working out 
time schedules. Homemakers seem to enjoy cooperating in such studies, 
which show how the experience and viewpoint of the trained homemaker 
can contribute to research. 
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Another interesting development is the new attitude shown toward 
trained homemakers on the part of manufacturers, business men, sales- 
men, and other homemakers. One homemaker reports giving help or 
information of various kinds to twenty different people in two weeks; a 
local manufacturer came to her home for help on the design of lighting 
fixtures; a homemaker asked her for suggestions for inexpensive dinner 
menus; another for suggestions on the selection of wall paper and furni- 
ture; still others for help with sewing and food problems. 

The fact that homemakers are responding to these requests indicates 
that home economics teaching is preparing the future homemakers to 
meet the everyday problems of homemaking. It shows also that a new 
understanding and a new appreciation for such training is being developed 
by a large number of people. Through such contacts, trained homemak- 
ers are making a definite contribution in the field of home economics. 
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PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


AUBYN CHINN 
National Dairy Council, Chicago 


The wish of the present homemaker for the best possible information 
to help her to buy intelligently is reflected in the increased employment 
of trained home economists by business firms. For example, editors of 
popular magazines say that during the last year there has been a notable 
increase of interest in home furnishings, including attractive table appoint- 
ments and gay colors in the kitchen. Much of this interest has been 
aroused by the home economics offered in school, college, and extension 
courses, and is being furthered by the special service offered by stores. 
During the past year four large department stores have employed home 
economists to advise customers in the choice of home furnishings because 
they consider these women better fitted to give this service that specialists 
in interior decoration or saleswomen trained only in the store. 

Even more conspicuous is the increased service from home economists 
offered by manufacturers of household appliances and public service 
corporations; a hundred and fifty such workers have been added to home 
service departments during the year, not counting the cases where un- 
trained women have been replaced by trained home economists. A 
noteworthy development is seen in the Women’s Division of the National 
Electric Light Association, each of whose twelve members represents a 
geographical region and has a committee consisting of one manufac- 
turers’ representative from each state in her region. These women are 
grouped according to their interests, as in lighting, laundry machines, 
vaccuum cleaners, sewing machines, ranges, refrigerators, and small 
electrical devices. These groups keep in touch with the experimental 
laboratories in which the information which they pass on to consumers is 
kept up to date. Because the Association recognizes that the increased 
use of household appliances will call for more trained workers, it has a 
department to advise colleges regarding courses in the use of household 
equipment. Such courses have been introduced into three state institu- 
tions within the past year and others are in process of formation in two 
more. 

Textile manufacturers were for a time slow to see the advantage of the 
service of trained home economists, but definite development has been 
shown during the last year. For years the results of research carried on 
in the laboratories of large concerns were used only by the company, but 
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practical ways of presenting them to the consumer are now being recog- 
nized. A large mail-order house, a large cotton corporation, an organi- 
zation of cotton manufacturers, and a large retail organization have 
established departments with trained home economists as directors; the 
purpose is to give the consumer help in the selection of fabrics and also 
in clothing design. 

In the field of foods, progress has been steady. Educational depart- 
ments have expanded and advertising departments are more than ever 
consulting or employing trained home economists in the preparation of 
their copy. Restaurants, tea-rooms, and hotels are employing more 
trained home economists, not only because their service contributes to 
economy, but because the increasing number of people who eat regularly 
away from home demand a better-balanced meal than the occasional 
guest. One large chain of lunch rooms now employs a hundred and fifty 
trained dietitians. Significant also is the statement of an editor that the 
magazine public wants first-hand information on food and nutrition, 
and that more and more magazine articles are prepared by outstanding 
authorities in that field. The increased use of radio by commercial con- 
cerns makes it important that the information given over the micro- 
phone shall be reliable as well as “chatty” and increases the opportunities 
for their home economics departments. 

Certain events of the year indicate definiteadvance. These include the 
conference on the problems of the consumer-buyer at the University of 
Chicago, the clothing conference at the University of Illinois, the house- 
hold management symposium at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the establishment of testing laboratories by four large retail stores 
while an advertising council has decided on a five-year program of re- 
search. All these show closer cooperation between the consumers and 
the business world, and also between these two groups and the trained 
home economist in business. 
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PROGRESS IN RELATED ART 


JOANNE M. HANSEN 
Towa State College 


This is a period of great awakening to the need of art in life and in 
industry. Many new sources are opening up to meet this demand. 

In education, no longer are physical and mental needs only considered, 
but from the babe in arms to the high school and college student, the 
endeavor is to provide surroundings conducive to esthetic development. 

The methods now used allow nursery and grade-school children to 
develop in a more natural and spontaneous way their creative abilities. 
Junior and senior high schools and colleges are utilizing their art in the 
many phases of school and home life. The fine arts of drama, music, 
literature, architecture, sculpture, and painting are becoming more 
closely allied to related art. 

The art teacher who failed to realize that training in knowledge, judge- 
ment, and skill is necessary in selecting things for individual and home 
use is coming to look at the question from the point of view of the 
teacher trained in home economics, and the latter in turn is anxious to 
secure sufficient basic art knowledge to teach successfully according to 
the methods approved by psychologists and vocational experts. Teach- 
ers of related art and vocational subjects together can formulate valuable 
material for use in high schools and colleges. In bringing the two groups 
to a common point of view, the Central Regional Conference conducted 
by the Federal Board of Vocational Education is doing a fine piece of 
work. Another remarkable service is being rendered by the agricultural 
extension work, through 4-H Clubs and extension specialists in home 
economics. In Iowa alone over six thousand rural girls are doing home 
furnishing projects and three thousand are enrolled for work in clothing. 
This is exclusive of adults who are carrying on work along similar lines 
in eighty counties of the state. From a sum total of states offering 
similar work, the returns in happiness, thrift, skills, contentment, and 
beauty are almost inestimable. 

The home economics divisions of land-grant and other colleges and 
universities are training thousands of young women to understand some- 
thing of art in relation to everyday surroundings. The majority of these 
will eventually establish homes which will be finer because of this training. 

Better Homes in America has, through its nation-wide campaigns, 
been the means of furnishing over five thousand homes the present year. 
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Every village or city may carry on a Better Homes campaign, and it 
forms a splendid cooperative project for students in home economics and 
the community. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has an extensive program 
which is bringing more art into the home. 

The American Federation of Arts is, through fine travelling collections 
of varied nature, making exhibits possible in every part of the country. 

Foundations are offering fellowships to students of art. 

Public demand for art is causing large corporations to seek it dili- 
gently. Art is entering industry! Millions are being spent in advertis- 
ing—much of it fine art. Art has transformed the first Ford car—a real 
achievement, because, though it was done as a commercial necessity, this 
necessity was due to the fact that the public is insisting on better design. 

The radio is carrying fine music and information about other arts to 
the most isolated spot. When the television is perfected, American 
consumers may be able to suggest changes in a Paris creation intended 
for their use before it reaches New York. 

Modern art is with us. Some of it may seem incomprehensible, yet 
let us be tolerant of it since it also has many elements of beauty. Noth- 
ing has the power to give greater enjoyment than beauty, wherever it 
may be found, and art related to our everyday life will make happy both 
our work and our leisure hours. 
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PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


DAY MONROE 
University of Chicago 


The steady growth of interest in the problems of the consumer-buyer 
is one of the most promising signs of progress in this field during the 
past year. The book, “Your Money’s Worth,” by Chase and Schlink, 
an able exposition of the difficulties of the buyer in the modern market, 
has provoked discussion among retailers, manufacturers, and advertisers, 
as well as housewives. Indicative of this interest, also, was the attend- 
ance and the animated discussion at the conference on the problems of 
the household buyer, called by the Department of Home Economics of 
the University of Chicago. The progress of standardization and the 
agitation for textile legislation are also significant. 

Among economists this interest in the consumer is manifested by the 
inclusion of discussions of consumption in some of the most recent texts, 
as Raymond Bye’s “Applied Economics” and William Weld’s ‘‘A Case 
Book of Economics.” 

Heretofore, there have been few studies to serve as a basis for evaluat- 
ing installment buying from the consumer’s standpoint. Recent publi- 
cations, as the authoritative and comprehensive study made by E. R. A. 
Seligman, ‘‘The Economics of Installment Selling,” W. C. Plummer’s 
monograph, ‘‘Social and Economic Consequences of Buying on the In- 
stallment Plan,” and the report of the American Federation of Labor, 
have made intelligent discussion of this problem now possible. 

Our knowledge concerning family expenditures has been increased by 
two new books: Leila Houghteling’s ‘““The Income and Standard of 
Living of the Unskilled Wage Earner’’ and Jessica Peixotto’s “Getting 
and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living,” as well as by the 
studies of standards of living and expenditures of farm families carried 
on at the Bureaus of Home Economics and of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Interesting as are these developments, we cannot but feel that from 
the standpoint of home economics the greatest progress has been through 
the work of this section in defining the scope of this field and learning 
something as to existing conditions. There has been a lack of agreement 
as to what constitutes the field of economic and social problems of the 
home. In some institutions, courses purporting to deal with these sub- 
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jects have touched only the managerial and technological aspects of 
housekeeping, as the management of time and income and the use of 
labor saving devices. The broader economic problems involved and the 
place of the home in our modern economic and social organization have 
been ignored. An individual point of view rather than social aspects 
have been presented. 

The scope of this field, the problems involved, the research now in 
progress, and some of the research needed have been outlined through 
the efforts of Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse and published this year in 
the March, April, and May, issues of the JouRNAL. 

Information concerning courses now offered to students of home eco- 
nomics was collected by means of a questionnaire. An effort was made 
to learn whether these courses were elective or required. (We still have 
the somewhat inexplicable fact to face that many students have degrees 
in home economics without ever having studied economics.) The results 
of these questionnaires are to be presented at this meeting. The ques- 
tion of the elementary course in economics was brought up at the meet- 
ing of the land-grant colleges last fall and is to be discussed at a section 
meeting here. 

With a clearer conception of the scope of our field of economic and 
social problems of the home, with facts assembled concerning the courses 
now offered and required, we have a basis for more rapid progress than 
ever before. 
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PROGRESS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL 
EDUCATION 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
Field Worker, American Home Economics Association 


Child development and parental education as a part of the program of 
home economics are making headway. Increasing numbers of trained 
leaders are entering the field, courses offered in schools and colleges are 
being strengthened, laboratory facilities are becoming available, and 
research in fundamental aspects of the problem is being carried on. 

Courses in child care have been reported by more than two thousand 
day schools; 14 states have reported classes in part-time schools, and 26 
states reported parent classes. Nebraska and Oklahoma lead in the 
adult program, each reporting more than 65 such classes under the direc- 
tion of a trained teacher. The State Board for Vocational Education of 
Arizona has organized special training-classes for teachers of parent 
groups. One hundred and forty-eight colleges report residence courses 
in child development; 25 report extension courses; 27 of the colleges have 
cooperation with nursery schools, and 17 report nursery schools adminis- 
tered by the home economics departments. Ten colleges report research 
in child development conducted by members of the home economics 
staffs and 8 of them report that the research is directed by workers who 
hold a doctor’s degree. 

During the past few years it has been gratifying to note the number of 
home economics trained women who have received fellowships for special 
study in this field. About 48 such awards have been made to home 
economists by the National Research Council and by the National 
Council of Parental Education. The large majority of these candidates 
carried work beyond their master’s degree. 

The most important project in which the Association participates is 
the Washington Child Research Center. This was opened in February 
of this year as a cooperative enterprise, in which eight agencies are work- 
ing together in promoting the program. The Center is in charge of an 
able director, Dr. Mandel Sherman, formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, assisted by a well-trained staff of nursery-school teachers. The 
work of the Center includes a nursery school of 24 children, a clinic in 
which 20 children have been enrolled, parent training, student classes, 
and research. The results of study and research will be available to 
the eight agencies cooperating in the project and it is expected that from 
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it will come valuable assistance in promoting the Association’s program 
of child development and parental education. 

Home economics is taking an active part in the National Council of 
Parental Education, which was organized to bring together agencies 
conducting programs in this field. Miss Edna N. White is chairman of 
the Council and the Association has representation on the governing 
board. 

The Association is also interested in the international developments in 
this field and it was represented at the Fifth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress held in Havana, December, 1927. This Congress was planned to 
promote higher standards for child welfare throughout the Americas and 
many forward-looking steps were taken to this end. The United States 
is a member of the American International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood which has recently been organized with headquarters at 
Montevideo. The Institute will attempt to serve Latin America in 
the same excellent manner in which the Children’s Bureau has met the 


problems for the United States. 
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PROGRAM OF WORK, 1928-1929 


1. Membership. (a) Promotion of membership among all persons 
interested in home economics. (b) Consideration of the desirability 
of publishing a home economics directory. 

2. JouRNAL oF Home Economics. Increase in subscriptions to the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics and in its use by teachers, students, 
homemakers, and other groups. 

3. Educational Interests. (a) Curriculum building in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. (b) Adequate training for professional 
service. (c) Adequate home economic research, financially well sup- 
ported and scientifically developed. (d) Cooperation in the land-grant 
college survey. (e) Thorough revision of the syllabus of home economics 
published in 1913. 

4. Child Development and Parental Education. Continued active co- 
operation, in the field of child development and parental education, with 
state associations, schools, colleges, extension services, and other organi- 
zations, by means of both the general work of the American Home 
Economics Association and the special activity of its field worker. 

5. Ellen H. Richards Fund. The closing-up of the business of raising 
money for this fund and the development of plans for its use to promote 
research in home economics. 

6. Student Clubs. Thoughtful observation and hearty encouragement 
of the work of student clubs to assist their growth without unduly in- 
fluencing their policies and programs. 

7. Cooperation With Other Organizations. (a) Close contacts with 
other organizations whose work relates to that of the American Home 
Economics Association. (b) Especially, cooperation with the American 
Red Cross or other organizations during times of disaster. (c) Avoid- 
ance of duplication of work undertaken in our own and in other organiza- 
tions. 

8. Relations With Business. Increasing cooperation in movements 
intended to further the interests of the consumer in questions of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

9. Legislation. Concerted support of measures endorsed by the 
Association. 

10. Publicity. (a) A concerted effort to obtain effective publicity 
for the different phases of home economics by articles in newspapers and 
magazines and by representation on programs of other organizations. 
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(b) Definite consideration of means to prevent misrepresentation of the 
results of research in home economics. 

11. International Relations. Increased interest in international rela- 
tions within the field of home economics and the development of plans 
for an international meeting. 

12. State Associations. Suggestion to state home economics associa- 
tions that they develop active programs of work in accordance with their 
local needs and with the program of the American Home Economics 


Association. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Present Status of Institution Economics Education. The 
information presented was collected by a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Mary de Garmo Bryan, Miss Nola Treat, Mrs. June Findley Kennedy, 
and Miss Mildred Nemeck. It was gathered by means of questionnaires 
sent to the 59 institutions and colleges offering two or more courses in 
institution economics; of these, 35 were returned but 6 were either not 
legible or represented work not comparable to that done in other colleges. 
The following conclusions are based on the remaining 29. 

The questionnaire was divided into two parts; one part dealt with the 
courses offered, name, content, hours of lecture and laboratory, credits, 
field trips, and laboratories available; the other part concerned appren- 
ticeship periods, scholarships, fellowships and assistantships offered, 
duties, compensation, and work required in each. 

The compilation of results brought out the following points. 

1. The great need for standardization of content and nomenclature. 

2. The need for more practical experience on the part of the graduate, 

both during her training and following her college preparation. 

3. The need for more work in food preparation, cost accounting, 

equipment (purchase and care), marketing and employment man- 
agement. 

4. The advisability of allowing only seniors or graduate students to 

take the major work in the institution economics courses. 

5. The advisability of affiliation of institutional sections and labora- 

tories, (resident hall, cafeterias, etc.) with the home economics 


department. 
MILDRED NEMECK, 


Chairman, Committee on Status of Institution 
Economics Education 


Construction Standards for Residences for College Students. 
This study of student residences in schools and colleges was undertaken 
by a committee of the institution economics section “to formulate a set of 
approved construction standards, such material to be compiled in form 


available for distribution and to constitute a two-year piece of work.” 
729 
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During the year 1926-27 the committee set up an outline of informa- 
tion desired concerning college residences and sent this to institutional 
managers and deans of women throughout the United States. A tenta- 
tive report of the results obtained was made at the Asheville meeting, 
and the work was continued through 1927-28. 

The material obtained concerning college residences has been compiled 
in chart form, giving present practice and suggested standards under the 
following subject heads: 


1. Recommended size of unit 

2. Average construction cost per student housed 

3. Space allottment, room arrangement 

4. Standards for plumbing fixtures 

5. Flooring recommended for various rooms 

6. Special construction features which have proved of value in college 
residences 

In classifying the information, that pertains to residences for men has 
been kept separate from that for residences for women. 

It has been the purpose of the committee to limit its study to the 
general problems of construction which pertain to the comfort and wel- 
fare to the resident, concerning which the institutional administrator 
can give assistance to the architect. 

The information obtained which seemed to the committee to be of 
general value to all persons interested in the building of residences for 
students has been summarized, a bibliography appended, and is avail- 
able in mimeographed form by application to the chairman of the in- 
stitution economics section. 

M. Lussy, 
Chairman, Committee on Student 
Residences. 


Responsibilities of Teacher-Trainers. The committee on teacher 
training of the education section has collected various studies dealing 
with teachers’ difficulties and teacher trainers’ responsibilities and has 
formulated a list of such responsibilities which has been checked by 
teacher trainers. Ways and means of solving these problems have also 
been suggested. 

This year, the committee has had the above list of responsibilities 
checked by teachers in the field and state supervisors, as well as teacher 

trainers, with two ideas in mind. First, it seemed to the committee that 
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the teachers in the field who were doing successful teaching should be 
able to help in suggesting responsibilities of teacher trainers. Second, 
while all of the responsibilities so listed seem more or less important, it 
is impossible to incorporate them all into a methods course of few credits. 
Therefore, an evaluation of their importance in the minds of teachers in 
the field, state supervisors, and teacher trainers might be helpful. Ac- 
cordingly, this list of responsibilities was sent to representatives of these 
three groups and they were asked to check each item as to whether it 
was an essential, important, or profitable part of a teacher trainer’s job. 
The results were tabulated and 200 returns correlated. There was a 
correlation of .82 between the order of importance as checked by state 
supervisors and teacher trainers, a correlation of .75 between teachers 
and supervisors, and one of .64 between teachers and teacher trainers. 
Since all three correlations were so high, a grand total of the rankings 
was obtained and the responsibilities listed in order of their importance. 
Such a list could be used by a teacher trainer giving a few hours to methods 
as well as by one having a much longer course, each one stressing as many 
responsibilities as time permitted and taking them up somewhat in the 
order suggested. It should, then, be possible to formulate a course 
in special methods and supervised teaching which will more nearly meet 
the needs, according to the opinions of teacher trainers, state supervisors 
and experienced and successful teachers in the field. 
L. Hurp, 
Chairman, Sub-Committee on Teacher Training. 


Interpretation of Smith-Lever Law. The Smith-Lever Act, 
approved May 8, 1914, provides for a system of cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics to be conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the state colleges of agriculture. 
Under its provisions, an extension service has been set up in each state 
with a trained staff now totaling approximately five thousand persons. 
More than nine hundred counties have resident home demonstration 
agents, supported jointly by federal, state, and county or local funds. 
The work of these resident agents is supervised by 45 state leaders and 
85 district agents, who also in many states do much home demonstration 
work in counties in which no resident home demonstration agent is 
employed. With the 175 specialists in home economics subjects and 
more than one hundred negro home demonstration workers, they make 
up altogether a group of more than thirteen hundred women engaged in 
home economics extension. 
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Extension work consists of the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations to persons not attending college, and imparting informa- 
tion through field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise. By 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, which complements the 
Smith-Lever Act, provision is made for regular instruction in organized 
classes in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry. The 
primary difference between extension work and vocational teaching is 
that in the latter the teacher gives broad, basic instructions in the general 
subject of home economics to classes meeting at frequent intervals, while 
the extension worker limits herself to the specific problems most essential 
to the community, teaching largely through object lessons and demon- 
strations, and meeting rather infrequently with her groups. 

There should be no conflict between Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes 
workers where both are employed in the same community. The Smith- 
Lever workers should encourage girls, whether or not they are members 
of 4-H Clubs, to enter classes for regular instruction in schools, and the 
Smith-Hughes workers should give thorough training which will fit young 
women, as they assume home responsibilities of their own, to become 
local leaders of home demonstration and girls’ clubs. 

C. W. WARBURTON, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


A Study of Extension Teaching Methods. Scientific accuracy 
has characterized the subject matter used since home demonstration 
work was first begun, while each year has witnessed increasing effective- 
ness in the subject matter selected and in its arrangement in units of 
instruction to meet the particular needs of farm women. The home 
demonstration staff may review with pride these achievements in a field 
of educational endeavor in which there was practically no precedent or 
experience to guide it. 

Our next nation-wide effort in home demonstration work might well 
be directed toward the field of efficient teaching methods for these adult 
farm women. ‘The studies of extension teaching procedure which form 
the basis for this paper were made with three objectives in view: 


To evaluate accepted teaching principles in their relation to the field of 
extension teaching in home demonstration work. 

To evaluate our present extension objectives, results, and teaching procedure 
through critical analysis of project work actually under way. 

To outline a calendar of work for some project actually under way, which 
would indicate the needed steps in extension organization, teaching procedure, 
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and administration, and which would be based upon a desire to reach a maxi- 
mum number of people with sound subject matter and in accordance with 


sound principles in teaching. 


This study, which is still under way, was originally conducted as a 
demonstration by the home demonstration representatives of the federal 
extention office in two counties in each of five states. Since then it has 
been repeated with modifications by the state staffs of those five states 
in thirty additional counties and through less direct means in all counties 
conducting home demonstration work in those states. 

Barely twelve months have elapsed since the first county study was 
made, and it is difficult to measure results of any educational develop- 
ment in less than several years. Nevertheless, information received 
from home demonstration agents, home economics specialists, and state 
leaders or assistant leaders who participated in the studies indicate that 
the following features were emphasized everywhere: 


A broader and clearer definition of the objectives of the extension service 
and of the responsibilities of the home demonstration staff in its further 
constructive development and in informing the public as to its aims and 
achievements. 

The importance of effective correlation between accepted teaching prin- 
ciples in adult education and practical work in the field of home demonstration. 

Importance of studying the adult as a learner and the variety and effec- 
tiveness of the means and devices available for extension teaching. 

Long-time consideration of the possibilities and procedure in home demon- 


stration projects. 
GRACE E. FRYSINGER, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Extension Program in Child Development and Parental 
Education. A very brief discussion will, unfortunately, cover this 
topic, as the extension program in parent education is still limited to a 
very few states. There is, however, much interest in the work and the 
development of the extension program promises to keep pace pretty well 
with the residence departments. 

A questionnaire was sent to the list furnished by the United States 
Bureau of Education of the 627 colleges offering home economics. The 
following questions were asked: ‘“‘Do you offer any extension courses in 
child development and parental education? Is the work organized under 
Smith-Lever funds, as university or college extension, or as an extra- 
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curricular activity of staff members?’”’ Replies were received from 137 
colleges, including all of the land-grant colleges and a majority of the 
colleges offering a four-year course in home economics. Twenty-five 
reported extension projects; 12 replied that the work was organized under 
Smith-Lever funds; 12 as college or university extension, and 8 as extra- 
curricular activity of staff members. Various types of programs were 
reported, study groups, institutes, correspondence courses, and radio. 

Three states, Illinois, New York, and Iowa, each have a full-time 
specialist in child development and parental education and each has 
worked out a different plan in organizing its state program. [Illinois 
has emphasized study groups conducted by the state specialists; New 
York has developed study groups and an institute lasting from two to 
four days; while Iowa is attempting a program of local leadership. 
Several of the states have specialists who devote part time to this work, 
and three or four states include in their nutrition and clothing programs 
projects dealing with child feeding and clothing. 

At a recent conference, extension leaders in Washington showed them- 
selves in sympathy with the program and in favor of developing exten- 
sion projects in parent education. The general opinion seems to be that 
extension work in this field will develop as fast as there are leaders trained 
to organize and direct it, materials available for use by extension special- 
ists, and well-worked out methods to be used in reaching the homes. 

The rural home offers unusual opportunities for parent education, and 
the extension service is the agency which should serve it. The home 
economics extension program has developed great interest in better 
homemaking. It has stimulated a desire for higher standards and more 
satisfying homes, and rural parents will be quick to catch the significance 


of this program, especially as their homes are far more dependent than" 


city homes upon their own resources for the development of their chil- 
dren and the happiness of the members of the family. 

In discussing the factors which make for the success of the extension 
program, one specialist admirably set these forth under the essential 
qualifications of the leaders, the desirable characteristics of the group, 
community support, and strong college backing. This emphasis on 
leader, community, and college brings out well the type of cooperation 
which must be constantly encouraged if this newer aspect of our home- 
making training is to have a vital part in the extension program. 

ANNA E. RICHARDSON, 
Field Worker in Child Development 
and Parental Education. 
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Time Studies—Purpose of Research and Essential Qualities 
and Training of Workers. In studying the distribution of time in the 
household, we are dealing with an element in homemaking which is more 
largely controllable than the element of income and which probably has 
quite as much to do with the standard of family living. Since homes 
have many common characteristics, any time study will have more than 
local significance. 

Time studies are needed to supply information concerning home condi- 
tions to resident and extension teachers; to furnish a basis of comparison 
between homemaking and alternative employments for women; to show 
how much work now done by homemakers might be done by public 
utilities or by hired help if funds were available; to show under what 
conditions homemakers have time problems which influence their effi- 
ciency. 

The training of the project leader depends on how much of the work 
she will do herself. If she secures her own records, she must know how 
to interest homemakers of the types desired. Statistical training is 
needed not only in tabulation and analysis but in determining how many 
records are needed and how they should be distributed. Ideally, the 
leader should be especially interested in household management and in 
this study; should have extensive first-hand knowledge of rural homes; 
should know how to secure the cooperation of homemakers in the matter 
of keeping records; should know how to use statistical methods; and 
should have had some experience in carrying through a similar project. 

There is serious danger that the investigator working without contacts 
with others in the field and without adequate training will fail to take 
cognizance of important steps in the process or aspects of the situation, 
hence working conferences are highly desirable and should be planned for 
at the outset. 

MAvuDE MATHEs WILSON, 
Oregon Experiment Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Childhood’s Need for Creative Expression. Interesting develop- 
ments have come about in the educational field within recent years, in 
accordance with the idea that education is preparation for living a happy, 
healthy and helpful life. Medical inspection in schools, school nursing 
service, extra classes for physically handicapped children, and additional 
attention to exceptional children—both inferior and superior—are the 
result of such changes. ; 

At present, progressive educators are stressing the importance of the 
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period of early childhood, the preschool years, and also are directing 
attention to the necessity for creative activity in childhood as an essential 
to growth and learning and to character development. With this move- 
ment for cultivating the creative in childhood, attention is called to the 
fact that while we wish adults and older boys and girls to possess initiative 
and power to create in many fields,—art, literature, music, and the 
sciences—our educational system in the past has suppressed this tendency 
through dictation or through encouragement to imitate, rather than to 
create. 

While it is said that the value of creative activity lies not so much in 
the result as the process, rather astonishing results are being reported in 
art, literature and music by progressive educators who are giving child- 
hood this opportunity for creative expression. 

The possibility of creative play or occupation in youth developing 
into creative genius is important. Thomas Edison and Benjamin Frank- 
lin are noted examples in the field of science, while the world of art has 
many who might be included in such a group. 

From the standpoint of the child, of any age, nothing offers quite so 
great possibilities for happiness and satisfaction as the feeling that comes 
when he plans something and carries it out with reasonable success. For 
this reason it is said that opportunity for creative expression in education 
is a means of curbing destructiveness or delinquency in childhood and 
youth, since it promotes happy employment in school as well as in leisure 
time. Nursery school educators are to be commended for being excep- 
tionally alert to the advantages of creative activity for children. 

The field of related art is rich in opportunities to develop art through 
this natural creativeness of childhood. Best of all, living creativeness 
is excellent preparation for life. 

Atma H. Jones, 
Towa State College, Ames. 


Style Principles in Children’s Clothing. Through the ages, 
children’s costume has reflected the fashion of the times. The present 
influence of adult fashion is one of simplicity and common sense. Today, 
however, the youthful costume is being considered in a much broader 
sense than fashion alone. 

First, the point of view has been changed. Those things which con- 
cern the child are studied from the point of view of the child. The child 
gains for good habit formation as well as proper mind-sets by learning 
to do things for himself—not in having them done for him. The process 
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of dressing himself will give him assurance which will carry over in his 
work and play in other matters than dress. It is essential that we know 
at what age the child is capable of dressing himself and that we design 
clothes which will assist him in good habit formation. 

Garments for children should emphasize their youthfulness and grace. 
Sheer materials give the desirable fresh effect; voiles supply a daintiness 
and softness in texture; while gay ginghams add brightness in color to 
the youthful wardrobe. 

There can be no hard and fast rule concerning color. Children because 
of their fresh complexions can wear almost any color although they will 
wear some better than others. 

A becoming garment should suit the type or personality of the child 
wearing it. Most children may be classified as belonging to either the 
dainty type or the tailored type. If the little girl is straight-haired and 
sturdy, select a tailored linen or crépe in plain color. Soft voiles and 
dotted swiss belong to the curly-haired youngster. The little boy’s 
clothes are sturdy, practical, and very masculine. 

Wardrobes for brothers or sisters based on uniformity are both effective 
and in fashion. Care should be taken not to dress the group in color 
or mode which is unbecoming to one of them. 

Children’s clothing should suit the time, place, and occasion. For 
every-day occasions such as school or play, sport costumes are correct; 
while particularly becoming to the tailored type, they may be worn also 
by the dainty child if selected in becoming color combinations. 

Simplicity is perhaps the most important style principle. Comfort 
goes hand in hand with simplicity, and the happy child is a comfortable 
child. 

Care should be taken to conform with the dress of the group with which 
the child is thrown, as children dislike being different. Consider the 
preference of the child in making a selection and avoid discussing his 
clothes to the extent of making him self-conscious. : 

MaAup FETHERSTON, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


Mothproofing of Wearing Apparel and Household Furnishings. 
The purpose of this paper is to describe the habits of clothes moths and 
some recent improvements in methods for controlling them in wearing 
apparel and household furnishings. 

The amount of damage done by the clothes moth each year is enor- 
mous. Nearly everyone has experienced at some time the disappointment 
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of finding some valued possession made worthless by the pest. Various 
estimates have been made of the annual monetary damage which run 
into millions of dollars. It is impossible to obtain accurate figures on 
the extent of the destruction wrought by the insects, because it occurs in 
such various places as mills, stores, warehouses, and homes, where no 
record of the damage is kept. 

Much investigational work on various methods for controlling clothes 
moths has been done in the United States Department of Agriculture 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Many of the proposed 
methods of control have been found ineffective. 

An investigation of mothproofing agents has been in progress for six 
years in Mellon Institute, during which time the moth-repelling proper- 
ties of hundreds of chemicals have been studied. 

The following criteria of excellence were adapted for guidance in the 
search for a practicable moth repellent: 


(1) It must be inodorous. 

(2) It must adhere evenly to the fiber treated, like a dyestuff. 

(3) It must be unrecognizable on the fiber. 

(4) It must not dust off. 

(5) It must not affect adversely the physical properties of the textile 
fibers. 

(6) It must be soluble in inexpensive organic solvents, such as petroleum 
naphtha, as well as in water. 

(7) It must have no untoward physiological action; that is, it must be 
non-toxic to human beings. 

(8) It must repel clothes moths. 

(9) Its cost must be reasonable from an industrial point of view. 


A product of cinchona alkaloids was found to meet these require- 
ments. The product dissolved in inexpensive petroleum naphtha may 
be used as an immersing bath or as a spray on materials to be protected. 
The product has been given practical tests in the laboratory and in homes. 
For the past two and a half years it has been successfully applied com- 
mercially in the dry-cleaning plants of members of the Mundatechnical 
Society. 

Lioyp E. Jackson, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Laundering of Textiles. One of the first things to bear in mind 
about fabrics is the question of weave. Asa general rule, the simpler and 
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plainer the weave, the longer will be the life of the material. The fancier 
the weave, on the other hand, assuming that we are dealing with the same 
quality of yarns under the same conditions of wear, the shorter will be 
the life of a given fabric. These general rules are well illustrated, for 
example, by the differences in behavior during use of a plainly woven 
fabric, such as a sheet or a shirting, compared with a satin weave or the 
fancy weaves in linen damask. When used in tablecloths and napkins, 
the flowers, leaves, and rosebuds that frequently are worked into the 
construction of a linen tablecloth serve their purpose, but the same or 
similar weaves, if used for wearing apparel, would prove a hopeless failure. 
Fancies have their place, but they can never be expected to give the wear 
or service that simpler and more durable weaves are able to give. 

While it is not contended that good mills and efficient operators de- 
liberately produce defective fabrics, it nevertheless is true that the human 
element enters into the construction of cloth. Sub-standard merchan- 
dise occasionally is produced in spite of supervision and care. 

Another very important problem that pertains to the use and launder- 
ing of fabrics is the matter of shrinkage. While there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to what causes shrinkage, the following general facts have 
been observed as the result of research. 


Moisture, and not temperature and supplies, is the controlling factor in the 
shrinkage of cotton woven goods. 

Shrinkage varies with the cloth itself. 

The warp shrinkage generally is far greater than the filling shrinkage, 
indicating that the stretching action that the warp constantly undergoes 
because of tension has much to do with the problem. 


And yet there are some people who hold to the opinion that shrinkage is 
caused by excessive temperature or by the use of certain washroom sup- 
plies that have no bearing on the problem whatever. 

The question of fast versus fugitive colors is largely a matter of con- 
sumer resistance or rather lack of resistance. One may rest assured that 
until the retailer hears complaints from his purchasing public, very 
little will be done to stop misrepresentation of fugitive colors as fast, 
particularly in the case of customers who consider price more than they 
do quality. Until the converter and wholesaler learn of consumer 
resistance through the retailer, it is more than likely that misrepresenta- 
tion will occur in some quarters. One naturally should not expect every 
shade and tint to be fast to light and washing, but when a color is repre- 
sented as being fast and it proves in service to be anything but fast, the 
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customer should register a complaint with her retailer so that he in turn 
may register a complaint with the house from which he purchased the 
material. This is merely a matter of common-sense and business. 
G. H. JoHNson, 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Examining Ourselves as Buyers. The greatest contribution home 
economics has made to homemakers in the past ten years is in giving us 
standards for judging what we buy. But the matter of where we buy, or 
markets, and how we buy, or buying habits, have had to be somewhat 
neglected. 

The market today is a buyer’s and not a seller’s market. It is malle- 
able as never before and hence very much influenced by our buying 
habits. It is, in short, a reflection of the average housewife’s buying 
intelligence. 

What are these buying habits? An investigation of manufacturers and 
retailers who have to do with marketing commodities to women seemed 
to show that we do not buy with our intelligences, but with our emotions. 
We buy children’s clothing on the basis of appearance rather than com- 
fort. We buy stoves because they match our kitchen walls, and refrigera- 
tors because they are decorative. 

An investigation among advertising agencies showed that they are 
glad to use informative advertising whenever they can sell goods by so 
doing. Advertising, like the markets, mirrors the consumer’s buying 
intelligence and hence can only be made better when the consumer changes 
his buying habits. 

Since most of us, whether educated or not, buy for fundamental and 
emotional reasons, why not recognize this and make it the basis for a 
more effective, more understanding education of the homemaker? The 
keynote of all modern education is to utilize the emotions. 

Home economics leaders the country over are sensing this and are 
doing effective work with homemakers by recognizing frankly that 
human buying reasons are emotional rather than intelligent. 

Home economics women in business have a particular contribution 
to make here because they know how homemakers really buy. If they 
will work with home economics along these lines, the time is coming 
when homemakers will be more intelligent purchasers. 

MARGERY OLIVER BEEM, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


| 
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| 
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Laboratory-Lecture Course in Care and Use of Home Equip- 
ment. Women are being stimulated through many channels to know 
more about the correct use of their home mechanical appliances. From 
the women’s magazines, from the newspapers, and from manufacturers 
much reliable material is available in bulletin form, and more and more 
of this is being found in women’s homes. Many women read these arti- 
cles and bulletins with interest but are timid about trying to make use 
of their new-found knowledge. For this reason, and because our home- 
instruction calls had revealed a keen desire in women to know how to 
make minor repairs and how to take care of their vacuum cleaners, irons, 
percolators, and what not, the Home Service Bureau of the Milwaukee 
Electric Company decided to offer a practical course of eight lessons in 
the care and use of home equipment. 

The course was announced to classes already organized and coming 
to the Public Service Building, and in addition return postal cards were 
sent out to our general mailing list. These cards were also available at 
the Home Service Bureau office, in the Electrical Home, and at the 
Application Desk. Sixty-four women enrolled, and of these about forty 
attended each meeting. Twenty-one received certificates. The class 
was seated around long tables in front of a platform on our lower sales 
floor. 

The procedure of the class varied with the kind of equipment being 
used for study. Usually a demonstration talk was given by the instruc- 
tor which was followed by supervised work on the part of the class at 
their tables. The subjects studied were: Percolators, electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, cords and plugs, electric refrigerators, fuses and meters, 
small electrical cooking appliances. 

There were some direct results that we happened to know about. One 
woman put three discarded electric irons back into service, and one re- 
paired her vacuum cleaner that had been out of order for a year. 

The course will be offered again in the fall. 

VERA B. Etwoop, 
Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company. 


Today’s Problems in the Canning Industry. The main lines of 
chemical and bacteriological research which are being carried on by the 
laboratories of the National Canners Association deal with heat penetra- 
tion studies, and studies of the thermal death-point of bacteria. Studies 
of tin plate corrosion, and field surveys to determine the types of spoil- 
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age bacteria which most frequently attack canned foods also form a part 
of its extended program of research. 

The bureau of raw products research carries on work for the improve- 
ment of canning crops. Other studies have to do with hand-to-mouth 
buying, distribution, and merchandising, standards and specifications, 
and statistics of the total pack of the industry and the import and export 
trade. In addition, the Association serves its members in connection 
with their specific problems and maintains an organization which is pre- 
pared to investigate all claims lodged against canners by consumers, 
thus protecting the manufacturer of canned foods from the many bogus 
claims constantly preferred against him. 

The aims of the National Canners Association are to conduct scientific 
investigation for the purpose of improving the products of the industry, 
to aid in cooperative research which will help solve economic and dis- 
tribution problems, and to maintain high ethical standards which tend 
to improve the morale of the industry—all of which add greatly to the 
efficiency of the industry as a whole. 

RutH ATWATER, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Related Art for Secondary Schools. The work on related art 
done in connection with the related subjects committee of the Central 
Regional Conference conducted by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has led to the following results: 

A tentative list of essential principles or guiding truths was set up and 
classified, accompanied by suggested applications of these principles. 
These were sent to interested art and home economics education teachers 
for revision. Fourteen of the lists were returned with very worth while 
suggestions, many of which represented group opinions. At this point 
the related art work of the committee is at a standstill until more time 
and help are available to further evaluate the statements of essential 
subject matter and to do more toward finding the girls’ problems and 
developing the methods of teaching. The suggested revisions of the 
principles and applications that were returned have been compiled. 

The most outstanding recent development has been the awakened 
consciousness of the need of using art as the corner stone on which to build 
much of the teaching of home economics. The proof of this is seen in 
increased art requirements in the curriculums for training teachers of 
home economics; in improved equipment and illustrative material in 
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both college and high school departments; in the offering of courses in 
the methods of teaching related art and supervised teaching for home 
economics and related art teachers in training; and in the number of 
courses of study and books on related art that have been written. Some 
of this development may be due to the committee plan of working with 
large numbers of persons, but whatever is responsible for this awakened 
consciousness it presents a challenge to all who are interested in related 
art. The challenge is: How shall we make the most of this interest that 
the teaching of art will function best in meeting the present and future 
home needs of the high school girls? 

This report is only a skeleton outline of what is being attempted in 
related art by the related subjects committee of the Central Regional Con- 
ference for Vocational Home Economics Education. The accomplish- 
ment of their objectives is still quite far away. How far depends largely 
on the number of trained persons who are interested enough in the plan 
to help revise the content and try out the tentative outlines when they 
are ready. 

Lita M. WELcxH, 
University of Missouri. 


Student Clubs and International Interests. What I said to 
you last year about International Home Economics resembles what I 
shall say to you this year ‘‘as the mist resembles the rain.’””’ Then I 
had a map and I had red stars—this year I have more facts. 

Our committee is found guilty of having perpetrated a questionnaire. 
We sent it to many persons in other countries whose addresses we knew 
either through the JourNAL or the Bureau of Home Economics. The 
replies which we received were so gladly given and were accompanied by 
such friendly letters that we feel very much closer to the women who 
sent them. I hope this summer to compile the facts in some way that 
you can all use. We wish also to send the compilation to workers in the 
other countries, for they too are eager to know what is being done all 
over the world. And the feeling of our being in touch with one another 
is one of the valuable results. 

The plan for exchange of correspondence has proved not to be feasible 
nor practicable and so I beg of you to work out with me some other way 
to show our friendliness. I think every club could, and I do wish every 
club would, send at least one subscription to the JouRNAL to a foreign 
school. This will help them as much as anything to see how home eco- 
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nomics can develop when it has a chance. Educators almost everywhere 
read English and are very grateful always for American magazines. 

So many of the clubs plan to have international meetings that I have 
prepared a short bibliography of references which you are likely to find 
in your libraries. It has begun with India, China and Japan. If you 
find them useful, others can be made for other countries. 

There is quite as much for us to gain as to give, in this contact with 
the women and girls of other countries. If they feel that leaders can 
be trained here better than anywhere else, then we ought to make it 
possible for more young women to get the advantages offered in America. 
The least we can do is to try to understand cultures different from our 
own, and to develop in ourselves the open heart, the quiet mind that 


has something to share. 


Mrs. Epa Lorp Murpuy DEMAREST, 
Chairman, International Committee. 


EDITORIAL 


The Des Moines Meeting—General Impressions. Anyone who 
goes fairly regularly to the annual meetings of an organization knows 
that each one takes on an individuality in memory. This is, of course, 
in part due to the physical and social surroundings, but in addition there 
are less tangible influences which cause one gathering to differ from 
another in the quality of its glory. Say Swampscott to a seasoned home 
economist and she thinks not only of the long corridors of the New Ocean 
House and the misty sea outside, but also of those heated discussions 
about affiliated state associations, about finances and all the other 
“growing pains” of the suddenly expanding Association. When, eight 
years from now, she recalls Des Moines, what will stand out in her 
memory beside the welcome coolness of the weather, the afternoon and 
evening at the college at Ames with its impressive size, its beautiful 
building, and its delightful hospitality? For one thing, she will think 
with pleasure of the number of younger women in the crowd—students 
out in greater force than ever before. Among the less tangible features 
that keep their place in her mind will probably be a sense of increased 
contact between home economics and the business world and a greater 
coherence between the various sections and interests of the Association. 


The Relation of Home Economics to Business. Our closer relation 
with business interests was shown by the program with its papers by 
representatives of national organizations in the industrial and commercial 
world, by the increasing size and efficiency of the home economics in 
business section, by the reports of such committees as those on a consumer 
testing laboratory and on cooperation in commercial standardization 
and simplification, by the interest shown in the meetings by visitors 
from the business world, and by the well-arranged commercial exhibits. 
(And speaking of exhibits, an innovation which seemed to meet with 
general approval was the “exhibitor’s hour” arranged at the close of the 
afternoon sessions, when exhibitors had the opportunity to demonstrate 
the educational possibilities of their products.) 

From all this, one gained the impression that home economists were 
coming more and more to be recognized as the representatives of con- 
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sumers, through whom consumers may be influenced and from whom 
the opinions of consumers may be learned. The fact that business 
conditions now make a “buyer’s”’ rather than a “seller’s’”’ market doubt- 
less explains much of this increased attention, but some credit is also due 
the gradual development of home economics itself and the insistence on 
the wise selection of commodities as well as on their skilful preparation 
and use in the home. Whatever its cause, the fact places an increased 
responsibility on our profession and bids us not only to go forward on 
this important road but also to mark our steps carefully as we go. 


Coherence Within Home Economics. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has for some years been increasingly conscious of an 
overlapping and confusion among its special groups and interests and 
has felt that these were reflected in the programs of the annual meetings. 
A year ago two definite steps were taken to relieve this: the policy was 
adopted of encouraging joint meetings between sections whose interests 
touched on certain points, and a committee was appointed to study the 
organization and interrelation of sections. The Des Moines meeting 
showed the good effects of both of these. 

At the first open session, Miss Bane showed how from the start the 
core of home economics philosophy has been the improvement of society 
through the improvement of the social unit, the home; and at the second, 
Judge Allen clinched the argument by emphasizing that the influence 
of individual homes constitutes the force through which must come the 
control of the disintegrating elements which threaten out social and politi- 
cal life today. In the professional meetings, the opening progress meet- 
ing served not only to show what the year had produced in the various 
fields, but also left the equally important impression that they are all 
parts of a single whole. The large joint meetings where three or four 
sections considered a topic of common interest were successful both 
because they allowed better speakers and the stimulus of larger numbers 
and because they increased the sense of varied interests banded for a 
common purpose. 

The work of the committee on the organization and relation of sections 
was a favorite subject of informal discussion even before Miss Swain 
presented the report which was so vigorously discussed from the floor, 
and the fact that so many members were thinking about these relations 
increased the sense of unity in the meetings. Curiously enough, when 
people began talking about the question of possible reorganization of 
sections, they usually soon found themselves talking in terms of programs 
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of annual meetings. At first one was inclined to deplore this as indicat- 
ing that the meetings seemed the principle feature of the year’s work; 
but it soon became apparent that it indicated something else—that, since 
it is a working meeting, the program inevitably reflects the interrelations 
of the groups concerned. A sense of this fact was probsbly one reason 
for the immediate and hearty adoption of the motion that next year’s 
program be shaped according to the preliminary outline of re-organiza- 
tion proposed by the committee. 


International Relations in Home Economics. So many things 
were struggling for place on the Des Moines program that for a time it 
looked as if international affairs would come out the small end of the 
horn. Fortunately, however, the committee woke up to the fact that 
no one had pre-empted the banquet and promptly turned it into an in- 
ternational meeting. The local committees entered into the spirit of 
the occasion, arranging for the big lower room in the Masonic Temple to 
be decorated with a large collection of beautiful foreign flags, and im- 
porting dancers and musicians from Ames to furnish appropriate ‘“‘diver- 
tissements.”’ The Near-Eastern interests of home economics were sug- 
gested by the folk dance in costume by Mr. Yigian of Syria. Mr. Aqui- 
no’s violin took us in imagination to the Philippines. The vivacious | 
dances by Miss Klinderova of Czechoslovakia and Mr. Alefieff of Bulgaria 
reminded us that though Miss Klinderova may find it worth while to 
study home economics methods in the United States, her compatriots 
and their neighbors know more than we about fine needlework and gay 
color combinations in costume, and graceful rhythm and energy in the 
art of dance. 

The Near East College Association was so generous as to send Mrs. 
Hayward to Des Moines, and her charming talk and excellent pictures 
gave a vivid idea of the surroundings and conditions in which home 
economics is being introduced at Constantinople College. 

It was probably a surprise to many to see how many foreign delegates 
were assembled at the speakers’ table. Miss Willsey of Porto Rico 
should not properly be classed among them, though what she said about 
Porto Rico as a possible interpreter’s house between the United States 
and its neighbors in Latin America was distinctly to the international 
point. There was Miss Crispi, a Chilean sent by her government to 
study child psychology in this country preparatory to developing work 
in the child care and training in certain Chilean institutions. There was 
Miss Matschoss of Berlin who has been studying home economics meth- 
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ods at Ames on a fellowship from the International Institute of Educa- 
tion at Geneva and who was its official representative at Des Moines. 
There was Miss Maureen Anderson of Liverpool who was travelling in 
the United States on a Walter Hines Page scholarship, obtained through 
the interest of the British Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, 
and who brought us greetings from our British colleagues. And, per- 
haps most gratifying of all, there was, for the first time, an official repre- 
sentative of the International Federation of Home Economics Instruction 
in Fribourg. 

For some years the American Home Economics Association has been 
wishing that it could establish closer relations with the only organization 
which brings together teachers of home economics in different parts of 
the world and, therefore, was especially pleased to learn that the Swiss 
Government had, at the request of the International Office at Fribourg, 
arranged for the Federation to be formally represented at Des Moines 
by Mr. Ulrich Beusch, chancellor of the Swiss Consulate at Chicago. 
His speech at the banquet left no doubt that the Federation desires 
active cooperation with the American Home Economics Association. 
His constant attendance at meetings during the week and his keen in- 
terest in what we did and how we did it give assurance that his report 
will provide the International Office with a careful and sympathetic 
picture of the Association and its work. 

In short, the international banquet at Des Moines did more than any- 
thing in the history of the Association to show the variety and the reality 
of its international interests. 


Restraint in Virtue, Virtue in Restraint. One of the things that 
even the hardened attendant at these annual meetings wonders about is 
how such a gathering impresses the outsider. Do we look like the zeal- 
ous supporters of a Cause, like a crowd off on a junket, or like ordinary 
human beings? Direct answers to these questions may not have been 
forthcoming at Des Moines, but a few straws of comment showed which 
way the wind blew in some quarters. The representative of a women’s 
magazine of large circulation is said to have telegraphed to her home 
office: “Extraordinary meeting. Everybody works. Reports tell what 
they have done, not what they hope to do.” And a man in charge of 
one of the exhibits wrote afterwards: 


These women were at the convention with a purpose—a purpose that was 
ever present with them in work and recreation. They were gathered at Des 
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Moines to further the cause of better homes. They came with minds open to 
conviction as to the best methods of reaching this aim. Their one thought 
at the convention was to make every effort gain this desired end. State, city, 
and county supervisors hobnobbed with the home economics teacher from 
Glenville and university professors and had a good time doing it. The real 
spirit of good fellowship was ever present. These people, a long ways from 
home, came to swap ideas with their fellow worker thousands of milesaway. I 
spent four days with a group of women who could attend a convention without 
the usual hilarity, a group of women who had one purpose and made an in- 
telligent effort to gain it, a group of women who “knew their cook books” 
and who practiced what they preached regarding ‘‘correct action in public.” 


These are agreeable tributes to our industry and earnestness, and 
are probably well-deserved, but do they not suggest that we are near the 
dividing line beyond which industry becomes busy-ness? We certainly 
work at our annual meetings, and work hard. A person in the thick of 
things, obliged to keep an eye on what is going on generally, is inclined 
to wonder if we do not try to accomplish too much in four short days. 
There is such a thing as an excess of virtue, and restraint is an essential 
element in all art—not excluding the art of program making and the art 
of living. Isn’t there a good deal to be said for those organizations 
(mainly male, perhaps) which deliberately leave half-days free for golf 
and good-fellowship? 

The program committee for the Des Moines meeting started out with 
the firm intention of keeping at least one afternoon without a formal 
appointment of any sort, even if some valuable feature had to be crowded 
out. It soon became clear, however, that none of the groups concerned 
cared enough for the respite to sacrifice space on the program, and the 
committee was made to feel that members, having come to the meetings 
at so great a cost of time and money, would prefer the opportunity of 
overworking themselves if they so desired. So the opportunity was 
given and apparently made use of by many. But how would their final 
reckoning have stood if they had spent half a day batting about with 
people it is pleasant and profitable to know, instead of attempting to 
crowd two or three hours’ worth of further information into an already 
overtaxed brain? 

It has been suggested that at the 1929 meeting a day be devoted to 
something besides sessions—perhaps a choice of visits to places of pro- 
fessional or general interest or of doing as the spirit moves. It would 
certainly add to enjoyment and comfort. Would it add or detract from 
efficiency? The JouRNAL invites replies. 
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The Boston Meeting, 1929. The northeastern region having been 
decided on in 1927 as the one in which the Association should hold its 
1929 meeting, the recommendation to accept the invitation of the New 
England Association to meet in Boston was generally expected and heart- 
ily adopted. It seems equally natural that Dr. Alice F. Blood, head of 
the home economics department at Simmons College and former presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association, should have been 
appointed local consultant on the program and Mrs. Gladys Beckett 
Jones of the Garland School and president of the New England Home 
Economics Association, chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments. 

The choice of Boston is particularly happy because next year the 
Association is to celebrate twenty years of life, and of all places avail- 
able for a June meeting Boston is decidedly the most appropriate. The 
Lake Placid Club, home of the Conferences out of which the Association 
grew, would have been glad to welcome us, and would be an ideal meet- 
ing place save for the fact that we have outgrown the possibilities of its 
generous hospitality, especially at the time of year when its members are 
most likely to be in residence. Washington, where the Association was 
formally organized, would have been eminently suitable had we kept to 
the original winter date; but in late June there is too much likelihood of 
its subjecting its visitors to a sort of Turkish bath, effective day and 
night. 

Boston, on the other hand, can accommodate us easily and, though it 
may warm us up for a bit, is pretty sure to be merciful o’ nights and to 
send its East wind to cool us before the melting process has gone very 
deep. More important than its climate, it was the home of Mrs. Rich- 
ards and the group under whose leadership so many significant, practical 
experiments were tried in “the application of modern science to the im- 
provement of living conditions in the home, the institution, and the 
community,’ and is probably more closely associated with the early 
phases of the home economics movement than any other one city. 

Boston, too, is the focussing point of our hostess group, the New 
England Home Economics Association—which, by the way, antedates 
the American Home Economics Association. In its early days it drew 
its membership from several adjacent states, to which Boston seemed the 
natural meeting place; and since the reorganization of the national 
association under the plan of affiliated state associations, it has worked 
loyally to promote the growth of the state associations within its region 
without losing its own identity. That it has reason to take pride in 
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that identity is evident to all who know how many ideas now generally 
adopted originated among its members, or who follow its well-planned, 
well-executed programs. 

Miss Bane in the first part of her presidential address (see page 695) 
reminded us of some of the principles laid down by the founders of the 
home economics movement. During the next year the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics hopes to publish accounts of some of the early practi- 
cal applications of these principles, so that when next June in Boston we 
review our twenty years we may be able to judge how far we have moved 
toward the goal, and how much yet remains to be done of the things 
hoped for by the founders of the Association. 


Finances and Subscription Rates. Members of the Association 
will learn through reports in the October Bulletin that though the Asso- 
ciation closed the year with a small surplus, its activities are increasing 
faster than its income and that soon it will be in a position where either 
new sources of funds must be found or activities must be checked. The 
second alternative is at present unthinkable. The executive committee, 
therefore, was driven to consider the first. 

The place where it proposes to begin is the subscription rate of the 
JouRNAL oF HomE Economics. This was set at $2.25 when the maga- 
zine was started in 1909, and when it published about 450 pages a year. 
In 1918, it was raised to $2.50, at which price it has remained until the 
present, though printing costs have nearly doubled in the interrim and 
the number of pages for 1928 will probably be over nine hundred. As a 
matter of cost and quantity, it therefore seems only reasonable to in- 
crease the regular rate to $3.00, beginning with January, 1929. 

In order to make the change as little burdensome as possible, orders 
received before January 1, whether for new subscriptions or renewals, 
will be accepted at the present rates. After January 1, two-year sub- 
scriptions may be placed at $5.50. Due notice of these proposals will 
be sent to all subscribers. 


Child Development at Summer Meetings. The programs of the 
summer meetings in which home economics has participated have 
included the discussion of many topics of interest to parents and workers 
in the field of child development. 

Just preceding the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, the second State Conference on Child Development and 
Parental Education was held at Iowa City, Iowa. This was a three-day 
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meeting, well attended by parents and teachers. The nutritional, 
physical, and mental hygiene aspects of the problem were ably presented 
by specialists in this field. 

On June 23, the Saturday before the meeting of the Association, the 
extension section held an all day conference discussing problems of con- 
cern to extension agencies in child development and parental education. 

The special conference for supervisors and teachers of home economics, 
called by the Commissioner of Education, on Monday, June 25, included 
on its program an address by Mrs. Marrs, the newly elected president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and a discussion by 
Miss Richardson of the laboratory facilities for child care available in 
public schools. 

Almost every section of the Association included on its program some 
phase of the subject. These included a splendid discussion of family 
relationships and the developing personality by Dr. Leslie R. Marston, 
president of Greenville College, formerly of the National Research Coun- 
cil, also other talks on the influence of family life and management prob- 
lems, on child development, childhood’s need for creative expression, 
style principles for children’s clothing, methods for extension work, and 
studies in infant nutrition, while the general program included a report 
of progress in this field and as the chief speaker of the evening program, 
Judge Florence E. Allen, who spoke on significant factors in home life 
as revealed through the courts. 

The home economics program at the sixty-sixth meeting of the National 
Education Association in Minneapolis devoted the afternoon of June 
2 to child training in the secondary schools. Home and family relation- 
ships were discussed by Mrs. Wood and Dr. John Anderson of the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, and progress in child 
training and parent education was discussed by the field worker. 

These programs clearly reveal the live interest of home economists in 
the problems of family relationships and in the development of the child 
as an important member of the family group.—A. E. R. 


Reprints of Food and Nutrition Abstracts. At the request of 
the food and nutrition section, a supply of reprints has been made 
of the abstracts appearing on pages 753 to 762. These may be pur- 
chased from the business manager of the JourNAL, 101 East 20th 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland, for 25 cents a set, or less for large orders. 
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TITLES AND ABSTRACTS OF SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


The papers here noted were presented before sections of the American Home Economics 
Association during the annual meeting, June 26 to 29, 1928. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Studies in Home Canning. I. Some 
factors affecting the keeping qualities of 
vegetables and meats canned by the hot 
water bath method. II. Indices of spoilage 
in home-canned foods. G. Sunderlin with 
P. M. Nelson and M. Levine, Iowa State 
College. 

Reported in Jowa State College Journal of 
Science, 2, 189-212, 289 to 311(1928). 


Standardization of Mountain State Black- 
berry Jam and Cherry Preserves. H. C. 
Cameron, West Virginia Experiment Station. 

Work on the standardization of a method 
for Mountain State Blackberry Jam has 
emphasized the need for a jelly base as a 
foundation for good jam. To secure this, 
the necessity for the proper acidity (H-ion 
concentration) has become increasingly 
apparent. Comparing the sourness of the 
blackberry juice (by taste) with that of an 
acid standard of diluted lemon juice has 
been of some help to the housewife, as has 
also the alcohol precipitate test for pectin, 
made on the fruit juice before and after the 
addition of small amounts of acid. The 
alcohol test gives a rough measure of the 
proper amount of sugar to be added, which 
in the case of blackberries, is somewhat 
higher than for other fruits. Until a simple 
method is developed for testing the acid and 
pectin content of berries, it is recommended 
that for jelly or jam, about } of the berries 
be picked when just beginning to turn from 
red to black. Temperatures of 102-103°C. 
(at 900 ft.) seem to give the most desirable 
texture for jam, but cooking to a definite end 
weight based on the amount of sugar added 
offers promise of greater uniformity than 
temperature. 


For cherry preserves, equal weights of 
pitted cherries and sugar give a satisfactory 
product. Underripe cherries to the extent 
of more than 10 per cent are not desirable. 
The addition of the sugar in increments of 
about one-fourth the total amount at 
intervals of 2 to 12 hours helps to prevent 
shrivelling of the skins. A temperature of 
106°C. gives the best product, or cooking 
until the final weight is about 78 per cent 
of the original weight of cherries and sugar. 
The addition of 25 to 35 cc. of Certo per 
1,000 gm. cherries (2 or 3 baskets) pitted, 
gives a desirable consistency without actual 
jellying. Sweet cherries show more shrivel- 
ling of skin than sour and, if used for pre- 
serves, are improved as to flavor by small 
amounts of acid or lemon juice. 


The Relation of Calcium to Pectin Gela- 
tion. A. F. Morgan and A. Ohn, University 
of California. 

Very firm jellies have been produced from 
dilute solutions of a pure pectin preparation 
made from orange albedo, at pH of 12 to 13, 
in the presence of calcium ion. These 
jellies are not produced under the same 
conditions when magnesium, sodium, or 
certain other cations are added. Moreover, 
definite wheel-like aggregates are formed in 
these calcium jellies on standing. A specific 
function of calcium pectate in promoting 
gelation is possibly indicated. 


Photomicrographic Studies of Fondant. 
E. G. Halliday and V. B. Wentz. 

Reported in “Hows and Whys of Cooking” 
by Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 
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Studies Upon Edible Cellulose. I. Re- 
covery of Crude Fiber from Raw and Cooked 
Potato Cellulose. S. Woodruff and E. 
Miller, University of Kansas. 

The present study of the changes in 
assimilability of potato cellulose caused by 
the cooking of the potato was made by 
measuring the crude fiber content of the 
feces of adult rats which were fed upon diets 
of known fiber composition. This, ina way, 
is a measure of the laxative effect of the fiber 
of cooked and raw foods. 

The basal diet consisted of dried whole 
milk, casein, butter fat and a salt mixture. 
To this was added grated, pared raw potato 
or mashed baked potato (baked until tender 
at an oven temperature of 225°C.). 

To eliminate variability of the results of 
the above experiments due to the cooking 
of the potato starch and the other constit- 
uents, rats were also fed on a basal ration 
consisting of potato starch, dried whole 
milk, butter fat, casein and salt mixture 
and having the same general composition 
as the potato diet The starch of this diet 
was fed both raw and cooked with no ap- 
parent difference in effect upon the rat. 
To this basal ration was added an amount of 
potato cellulose corresponding with the 
amount of cellulose (calculated as crude 
fiber) which was contributed by the potato 
in the first diets mentioned. This potato 
cellulose was prepared by grating a pared 
potato finely, washing the cellulose free from 
starch, and drying the fibrous material to 
constant weight first at room temperature 
and then at 100°. This material analyzed 
5.57 per cent crude fiber in comparison with 
0.42 per cent of crude fiber in the pared 
potato. This potato cellulose was soaked 
in the water used in moistening the dry 
diet before it was added to the basal ration. 
In another case the fibrous material was 
cooked in this amount of water in a water 
bath for one-half hour. This was done to 


simulate the cooking effect upon the fiber 
when the potato itself was baked. 

Feces from groups of 2 adult rats fed on 
the above diets over two periods of seven 
days each were collected and analyzed for 
crude fiber by Bidwell’s method. 
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When a raw basal ration with raw potato 
fiber was fed, 58 per cent of the cellulose fed 
was recovered in the feces. Cooked potato 


fiber with the basal ration allowed for only a 


31 per cent recovery. The raw potato diet 
showed a recovery of 83 per cent of the fiber 
whereas cooked potato showed only 60 
per cent. 

Although the basal ration with added 
cellulose always permitted of the recovery 
of less fiber than did the potato itself, there 
was a difference between the raw and cooked 
forms, always in the same direction. These 
results show that cooking the cellulose of 
potato caused more of it to disappear from 
the digestive tract of the rat than is the case 


_ when the same fiber is fed uncooked. 


A Study of the Baking and Boiling Quali- 
ties of Potato Tubers Grown under Different 
Conditions of Soil. A.M. Child and M. C. 
Lynch, University of Minnesota. 

The boiling and baking qualities of 21 
lots of potatoes grown on peat soils fertilized 
in various ways were determined by com- 
parisons of the dry matter (as measured with 
a Maercker potato balance), with color, 
flavor, and texture; and of these properties 
with relation to one another. Standardized 
methods of cooking were used and all of the 
potatoes were scored by the same judges 
using a definite score card. 

There appeared to be a positive correlation 
between dry matter and texture even when 
the dry matter was as low as 13.1 per cent 
and between flavor and texture. Potatoes 
with a good score on boiling did not neces- 
sarily have a good score for baking and vice 
versa. It is concluded that potatoes may 
be grown satisfactorily on completely fer- 
tilized peat soils but not on unfertilized 
peat soils. 


Experiments to Determine the Culinary 
Effects of Variations in Potash Fertilization 
on Potatoes. M. Whittemore, Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Preliminary studies on the effect of 
differences in amount and in kind of potash 
fertilizer on the mealiness of potatoes as 


judged by appearance and feeling after 
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cooking by standardized methods have 
indicated that potatoes from plots fertilized 
- liberally with potash rank higher in mealiness 
than the same variety grown in soil not 
receiving this treatment. There was also 
some indication that the potatoes grown on 
soil fertilized with muriate of potash were 
more mealy than those fertilized with the 
more expensive sulphate of potash. 


Factors Influencing Shrinkage in Cooked 
Ham: A Study of the Influence of Cooling 
Temperatures. B. Gillaspie and A. M. 
Child, University of Minnesota. 

This investigation was carried out for the 
purpose of determining the best temperature 
for cooling hams. 

From 70 hams cooked in water, 82°C. 
(180°F.) to an interior temperature of 70°C. 
(158°F.) and cooled, in the liquor, at various 
temperatures the following conclusions were 
drawn: 

The temperature of the liquor in which the 
ham is cooled affects the loss materially. 
The maximum hydration capacity, for con- 
ditions of this investigation, was reached 
at 1.6°C. (35°F.). 

Hams cooled at temperatures ranging from 
21.1°C. (70°F.) to 1.6°C. (35°F.) show a 
gradual decrease in total loss and broth loss, 
that is, the imbibition capacity increases 
inversely proportional to the temperature, 
until the temperature of maximum hydration 
capacity is reached. Hams cooled at tem- 
peratures ranging from 1.6°C. (35°F.) 
(temperature of maximum hydration capac- 
ity) to —17.7°C. (O°F.) show an increase 
in total loss and broth loss, that is, the 
imbibition capacity decreases directly pro- 
portional to the temperature. 

There is a direct relation between the 
decrease and increase of broth loss and 
moisture loss, that is, as the broth loss 
decreases the moisture loss decreases, and 
vice versa. 

According to the scores of the judges the 
quality of the hams was not affected by the 


various cooling temperatures. 


Studies in Human Nutrition—Caloric 
Values of Foods. A. G. Farr, New Hamp- 
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shire Agricultural Experiment Station, in co- 
operation with F. G. Benedict, Nutrition 
Laboratory, Carnegie Institution. 

In addition to the regular meals and food 
combinations upon which oxy-calorimeter 
combustions are being made, many of the 
so-called extra foods are being analyzed. 
Sixty of the wrapped candies selling for 
five or ten cents have been analyzed. One 
chocolate-covered bar with a nut and caramel 
center which sells for ten cents has 550 
calories, 48 of which are protein. Twelve 
samples of ice cream of various flavors 
manufactured by the university and sold 
directly to the students averaged slightly 
over 500 calories and 7.5 grams of protein in 
a half pint box, the amount sold for fifteen 
cents. 


Pasteurized, Raw, Evaporated and Dried 
Milks as Sources of Calcium and Phos- 
phorus in the Diet of the Normal Adult. 
E. Latzke and M. M. Kramer, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Four healthy women served as subjects 
for this metabolism experiment, using a 
carefully planned diet of ground beef, 
potatoes, prunes, orange juice, butterfat, 
sugar, and milk. The experiment was 
divided into three-day periods, two of these 
periods being devoted to each of the forms 
of milk used—(1) pasteurized Grade A milk, 
(2) raw milk from the same source as the 
pasteurized, (3) evaporated milk, and (4) 
dried milk. The milk, which was the only 
variable in the diet, furnished 68 per cent 
of the total calcium which was planned to 
approximate the minimum requirement 
suggested by Sherman. The diet supplied 
an adequate amount of protein and sufficient 
calories for maintenance. Uniform methods 
of preparation and serving of foods were 
followed and all of the milk was consumed 
as a beverage without heating. All foods 
were weighed and sampled daily for analysis. 
Foods, feces, and urine were analyzed for 
calcium by the McCrudden method and 
phosphorus by the volumetric Official 
method. 

The balances calculated per kilogram per 
subject per period showed that the subjects 
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were all either very near equilibrium or in 
slight negative balance during the experi- 
ment. Pasteurized and dried milk gave a 
lower retention of calcium than the raw 
milk and evaporated milk a retention at least 
as good as that obtained with raw milk. 
The figures for phosphorus showed the same 
general trend, but were less convincing, 
since the diet was planned primarily for the 
study of calcium and the milk did not 
furnish the bulk of the total phosphorus of 
the diet. 


Calcium and Phosphorus Retention of a 
Pregnant Woman. C. M. Coons and K. 
Blunt, University of Chicago. 

Balance experiments have been carried 
out during the pregnancy of a primipara in 
order to determine the retention of certain 
minerals at various stages of the development 
ofthe fetus. During the six-day metabolism 
periods visits were made to the home at meal 
times for the purpose of weighing the food 
and taking samples for analysis and collect- 
ing the urine and feces for analysis. The 
metabolism studies cover six periods—the 
12th, 20th, 28th, 33d, and 39th week of 
pregnancy. During the first period the diet 
was meager because of severe nausea during 
the preceding 8 weeks. By the time of the 
second period the diet was considered 
adequate, including daily fresh fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, and a quart of milk. From 
three weeks before the third period through 
the fourth period, cod-liver oil was taken in 
daily dose of 4§ teaspoon. During the 
remainder of pregnancy the subject spent 
one or two hours daily in the sunshine when 
this was available. The calcium balances 
for the five periods were —0.05, +0.14, 
+0.11, +0.14, and +0.28 gm. and the 
phosphorus balances —0.14, +0.31, +0.53, 
+0.21, and +0.21 gm. 


A Study of the Changes in Basal Metab- 
olism Produced by Drinking Chicory and 
Chicory-Coffee Brews. S. Schimmel, M. 
Dye, and C. S. Robinson, Michigan State 
College. 

Chicory added to ground coffee to the 
extent of 10 per cent by weight was found 
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to have no effect on the extraction of caffein 
or caffetannic acid from the coffee in the 
preparation of infusions at 90°C. An 
infusion of 10 grams of chicory in 200 cc. 
of water had no effect upon the basal metab- 
olism, nor did the addition of 10 per cent of 
of chicory to a coffee brew containing ap- 
proximately 0.25 gram of caffein alter 
materially the basal metabolism which was 
increased about 6 per cent by the coffee alone. 
The pulse rate was slightly decreased with 
two of the three subjects after drinking the 
coffee and the coffee-chicory mixture, but 
no change was noted with water or chicory 
alone. The respiratory rate was not 
affected. 


The Effect of Modified Diet and Con- 
trolled Exercise on Body Weight and Basal 
Metabolism in Overweight and Underweight 
College Women. H. T. Barto, University 
of Illinois. 

To be reported in a later issue of the 
JournaL or Home Economics. 


Effect of Cod-Liver Oil on the Erythrocyte 
and Hemoglobin Content of the Blood of 
Anemic College Girls. M. Raffington and 
M. S. Chaney, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Twenty-two girls between the ages of 17 
and 23, all of whom had erythrocyte counts 
below 4,000,000 and in nine of whom the 
hemoglobin content of the blood was below 
12 grams per 100 cc. of blood at the beginning 
of the experiment, served as subjects in this 
study which was continued for 12 weeks 
for 13 of the subjects and 6 or 7 weeks for 
the remaining nine. Cod-liver oil was 
taken in doses of approximately one tea- 
spoonful daily, and erythrocyte counts and 
hemoglobin determinations were made 
weekly. 

Changes in the hemoglobin were in- 
significant, but there was a decided increase 
in the erythrocyte count which was evident 
in all cases but one by the end of the first 
month of treatment. The minimum and 
maximum gains were 11.2 and 33.8 per cent, 
respectively. Differences in e 
count at the beginning and end of the ex- 
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perimental period in eight controls not 
taking cod-liver oil were within the limits of 
experimental error. Weekly diet records 
taken three times during the experimental 
period showed no differences which might 
have affected blood composition. 

It is concluded that the administration of 
cod-liver oil causes a marked increase in 
erythrocytes in the blood of anemic college 
girls, but has no appreciable effect on the 


hemoglobin content. 


Iron and Copper in Nutritional Anemia. 
H. S. Mitchell and H. Johnson, Nutrition 
Laboratory, Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
Battle Creek College. 

The observations of Hart, Steenbock, et 
al. (abstracted in J. Home Econ. 20, 603: 
1928), on the effect of copper in the utiliza- 
tion of iron in nutritional anemia have been 
checked in this laboratory. There is 
evidence to indicate that copper contamina- 
tion was responsible for the irregularity in 
hemoglobin response previously reported 
(abstracted in J. Home Econ. 20, 213; 1928), 
using a variety of commercial C.P. iron 
salts. A sufficient amount of copper added 
to these salts may prove to make them all 
equally available. 


An Economic Study of a Nutritional 
Change in an Institutional Dietary. B. B. 
West and R. Okey, University of California. 

The study was carried out in a dormitory 
housing 50 girls, aged from 8 to 20 years. 
The actual allowance for food was probably 
sufficient, but bad planning and overcooking 
of meals had resulted in actual nutritional 
insufficiency. The principal change in- 
stituted consisted in the elimination of 
pressure cooking and subsequent long 
continuted heating on steam tables of foods 
containing thermolabile vitamins. Meals 
were planned by a trained dietitian, rather 
than an untrained chef. Supplementary 
feedings were given to the children who were 
seriously underweight. An effort was made 
to adjust total food intake to food needs. 

Doing away with the institutional flavor 
and the monotonously pasty character of 
the food resulted in the prevention of much 
loss through garbage. Careful accounting 
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showed the change in planning and prepara- 
tion of food to be less costly than the older 
régime. The children showed marked im- 
provement in appetite and vigor. Weight 
gains were good, and the general health 
records improved. Increased reserve al- 
kalinity of blood, and higher hemoglobin 
percentages were noted. 


Seasonal Variation in the Growth of 
Children.—A Study of 567 Children in the 
Open Air Schools of Kansas City, Missonri. 
E. N. Cross and M. S. Chaney, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

A study has been made of monthly gains 
in weight of 567 children from 6 to 14 years 
of age in seven open air schools of Kansas 
City where health habits were under careful 
regulation during the school year, from 
September to May, inclusive. The monthly 
gains averaged in two periods, September to 
December and January to May, inclusive, 
were 0.85 lb. for the boys and 0.93 lb. for the 
girls in Period I (the fall months) and 0.50 
and 0.64 lb., respectively, in Period II (the 
winter and spring months). The period of 
maximum gain occurred in the fall months in 
55 per cent of the boys and 47 per cent of the 
girls. In 19 per cent of the boys and 16 of 
the girls the gain was uniform during the 
two periods. These results indicate a 
seasonal variation, though less marked than 
usually found. 

The girls made more irregular but greater 
total gains for the year than the boys. 
The average gains for the school year were 
8.25 lbs. for girls and 6.50 lbs. for boys. 


A Study of the Seasonal Variation in 
Growth of the Pre-School Children in Ohio. 
Preliminary Report. H. McKay and M. A. 
Brown, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ohio State University. 

Monthly height and weight records from 
May, 1927, to May, 1928, have been obtained 
from 28 pre-school children of the university 
group, together with information concerning 
the food and health habits of the children, 
and monthly reports from the U. S. Weather 
Bureau concerning amount of sunshine and 
rainfall and temperature changes. 

A greater average growth in height and 
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weight was made during the summer period. 
The greatly increased amount of sunshine, 
the greater length of time the children 
spend out of doors during the summer 
and early fall are the only explanations 
available. Why July, one of the summer 
months, is one of the poorest months could 
only be explained on the basis of extremely 
high temperature during that month, and 
the fact that the two months preceding were 
ones during which many of the children 
made their greatest gain in height. 


Family Food Records. J. D. McComb, 
Nutrition Council, Oregon State College. 
Complete mimeographed report issued by 
the Nutrition Council. 


Food Consumption of Farm Families in 
Ohio. H. McKay, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ohio State University. 

Food consumption records (kept in family 
account books) of 47 rural families for the 
year ending January, 1927, have been 
analyzed for adequacy by individual families 
and as a whole, using the double dietary 
scale of Hawley in determining nutritive 
needs of the family. 

The average food consumption of the 47 
families was well above the Sherman stand- 
ard except in iron, which was slightly below 
the standard of 0.0165 gm. Comparisons 
of the diets of the individual families with 
the standard showed that for 21 families 
the diet was adequate and for 6 families 
inadequate in all factors. For 11 families 
the diet was inadequate in protein, 12 in 
calcium, 18 in total calories, 22 in phos- 
phorus, and 26 in iron. Diets which were 
adequate in protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
or iron averaged fewer calories from meat 
and more from milk than those which were 
inadequate in the corresponding factors. 
Diets adequate in calories, calcium, phos- 
phozus, or iron contained on an average a 
higher percentage of calories from fruits 
and vegetables than diets which were in- 
adequate in the corresponding factors. 
The families whose diets were inadequate 
in one respect or another appeared to provide 
first for their protein needs, second for 
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calcium, third for energy, fourth for phos- 
phorus, and lastly for iron. It would seem 
that the value of milk and of fruits and 
vegetables should be still further stressed in 
educational work designed to influence rural 
families in their food selection. 


Food Habits of Georgia Rural People. S. 
Mathews, University of Georgia. 

This study, which was noted in a prelimi- 
nary report at the 1927 meeting, has been 
completed. The 800 records representing 
the food consumption of 200 families 
throughout the state for two weeks during 
each of the four seasons have been analyzed 
for adequacy in comparison with the stand- 
ard 3,000 calories per man per day, and 
maintenance and standard values, respec- 
tively, for protein of 50 and 75, calcium 
0.46 and 0.69, phosphorus 0.97 and 1.30, 
and iron 0.01 and 0.015 gm. per man per 
day. Protein values below maintenance 
were found in 3, calcium in 11, phosphorus 
in 16, and iron in 22 per cent of the records. 
Values above the standard were found for 
protein in 64, calcium 69, phosphorus 52, 
and iron 23 per cent of the records. Cal- 
culated on the basis of 3,000 calories, the 
values above standard were 79, 72, 60, and 
17 per cent, respectively. The greatest 
deficiency thus appears to be in iron. 


Food Consumption and Expenditures for 
Food of Negro Tenants in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta. D. Dickins, Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Reported 
in full in Mississippi Experiment Station 
Bulletin 254 (1928). 


The Nitrogen Metabolism in Relation to 
Vitamins A and B. A. F. Morgan and R. 
E. Boyden, University of California. 

Urine analyses have been made upon rats 
fed an adequate purified diet, upon rats 
lacking either vitamin A or vitamin B, 
and upon starving rats. Both uric acid and 
creatinine excretion are decreased in vitamin 
B deficiency but not in starvation nor in 
vitamin A deficiency. Allantoin excretion 
is increased in starvation and usually also in 
vitamin A deficiency, but is either decreased 
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or unchanged in vitamin B deficiency. A 
possible purine-regulating function of one 
or both of these vitamins is indicated. 


The Effect of Vitamin B Fractions upon 
Lactation in the Rat. D. Douglass, K. S. 
Bishop, and A. F. Morgan, University of 
California. 

Two fractions of vitamin B have been used 
in the forms of autoclaved yeast and al- 
coholic extract of wheat germ or rice polish- 
ings. Hemorrhagic areas in the young, 
difficult delivery and failure of milk supply 
have been observed with each fraction alone 
and with combinations of the two unless the 
extra dosage is begun early in pregnancy. 
A third factor seems involved also, and 
protection is re-uired throughout pregnancy. 


Vitamin A Studies. O. D. Abbott, 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Albino rats thirty days old were placed 
on a vitamin-A-free diet (Sherman’s) and 
allowed to decline in weight. Alfalfa 
plants grown in full nutrient solution for 10 
days in either light or dark were able to 
restore weight and cure xerophthalmia. 
Germinated seeds were able to restore weight 
and cure xerophthalmia, though they were 
not as effective as the seedlings. The dry 
seeds afforded protection but were not 
effective as a cure for xerophthalmia. 
The materials were fed dry at the rate of 1 
gm. per day per rat. 

Histological sections have been prepared 
from rats fed on stock food and on vitamin- 
A-deficient diets. The organs thus far 
examined have been the stomach and 
testes. Sections of stomachs show an 
absence of mucosa, disintegration of much 
of the muscular tissue, and in most cases 
localized ulceration; these ulcers are situated 
along the elevated ridge which divides the 
rumen from the glandular part of the 
stomach. No lesions have been found in 
rats on complete diets, but of rats on vitamin 
A deficient diets 100 per cent showed lesions 
and degeneration of the mucosa. 

Sections from testes of rats on diets 
deficient in vitamin A show progressive 
degeneration of the germinal epithelium 
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of the seminiferous tubules, finally resulting 
in loss of the germ cells. 


The Content and Distribution of Vitamin 
A in the Milling Products of Yellow Corn, 
C. Rocke and R. Arnold Hetler, University 
of Illinois. 

A study of the content and distribution of 
vitamin A in the nine products obtained in 
the wet milling process of whole yellow corn 
has shown that the greater part of vitamin 
A of yellow corn is located in the pigmented 
layer of the endosperm. In the milling 
process, this yellow structure, which is 
located beside the seed coats, is almost 
completely recovered in the gluten, which 
was found to be rich in vitamin A. As 
small an amount as 0.25 gram daily of gluten 
cured ophthalmia, and promoted normal 
growth in vitamin A depleted rats. Gluten 
feed, which includes 25 to 35 per cent of 
gluten, was also found to contain vitamin A. 
It was demonstrated that crude corn oil, 
which is extracted from the germs, cured 
ophthalmia and produced growth in de- 
pleted rats when fed in amounts of 1.5 
grams daily. Refined corn oil, steep water, 
bran, grits, corn germ meal, and corn germs 
were found to be lacking in vitamin A. 


Studies of Whole Corn and Hominy Feed 
as Sources of Vitamin B for Growth, Re- 
production, and Lactation. C. Rocke, M. 
Plant, and R. Arnold Hetler, University of 
Illinois. 

Of the many products tested by H. M. Croll 
as to richness in vitamin B, hominy feed, 
whole corn, and corn germ meal were found 
to contain the largest amounts of this 
vitamin. Further investigations carried on 
during the past year have demonstrated that 
when fed at a level of 40 per cent of the diet, 
hominy feed furnished sufficient vitamin B 
for normal growth of rats from the time of 
weaning to maturity. It was necessary to 
include whole corn to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the diet in order to produce normal 
growth. When 40 per cent hominy feed or 
50 per cent whole corn was used as a sole 
source of vitamin B, normal reproduction 
occurred. It was found impossible, how- 
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ever, to secure normal development or a 
healthy condition in the young when either 
of these corn products was used as a sole 
source of vitamin B for the mother during 
the period of lactation. 


A Quantitative Study of the Vitamin A 
Content of Cherries and Peaches. M. I. 
Bailey and M. M. Kramer, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Using the technique of Sherman and 
Munsell, data are being obtained on the 
vitamin A content of Early Richmond 
cherries canned by the open-kettle method in 
1926 and 1927 and by the cold-pack method 
in 1927, and of Elberta yellow peaches 
canned by the cold-pack method in 1927 and 
white peaches canned by the cold-pack 
method in 1926. 

Of the cherries canned in 1926, the amount 
required for the standard growth for the 
eight-week period was between } and } 
gram per rat per day. Cherries canned 
by the cold-pack method the following year 
were slightly lower in vitamin A. Ex- 
periments with the open kettle method for 
the 1927 cherries, to determine whether the 
difference is seasonal or attributable to 
different methods, are in progress. 

Yellow Elberta peaches furnished sufficient 
vitamin A in } gram daily doses. Ex- 
periments in progress indicate that white 
peaches are a poorer source of this vitamin. 


The Vitamin Content of the Arizona 
Date—Preliminary Report. M. C. Smith, 
University of Arizona. 

For this preliminary investigation, the 
Deglet Noor, a semi-dry cane sugar date, 
and the Hayany, a fresh, soft, invert sugar 
date, were selected for measurement of their 
vitamin Aand Bcontent. The Shermanand 
Munsell method was followed in the de- 
termination of vitamin A, the basal vitamin 
A-free diet being irradiated according to the 
revised technique of Munsell. The method 
of Sherman and MacArthur was followed 
in the vitamin B determinations. 

The two varieties of dates were grown on 
the University date farm, kept in frozen 
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condition to reduce changes in moisture 
content and enzymatic and bacterial action, 
and fed as daily supplement in amounts of 
0.5, 1.0, 1.5, 1.75, 2.0, 2.5, 3.0, 4.0, and 5.0 
grams. 

The data, though incomplete, show that 
both vitamins are present. The Hayany 
date contains approximately 1 unit (Sher- 
man) of vitamin A per gram, and one-half 
unit (Sherman) of vitamin B per gram. 
Indications are that the Deglet Noor 
variety tested contains vitamin B in some- 
what lower concentration. Expressed on the 
dry weight basis, the Deglet Noor, which 
contains less than half as much moisture 
as the Hayany, appears to be a markedly 
inferior source of these vitamins. 

It seems probable that the time of picking 
(ripeness of the date) and method of matur- 
ing (pasteurization), which is known to be 
different for the two date varieties studied, 
may be responsible for differences in vitamin 
content noted. The study is being extended 
to include other date varieties and the rela- 
tion of the ripening and curing process to 
their vitamin content. As daily observation 
of the health of the experimental animals 
suggests that vitamin F of the vitamin B 
complex is the limiting factor, it is intended 
to investigate further along this line. 


Vitamin Content of Cantaloupes, Turnip 
Greens, and Collards—Preliminary Report. 
C. L. Newton, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 

Cantaloupes. Using the Sherman tech- 
nique, it has been found that 3 gm. of the 
Heart of Gold cantaloupe fed six times a 
week protects the standard guinea- pig 
from scurvy. Three gm. proved insufficient 
for maintenance in the vitamin B tests and 
2 gm. insufficient for the requisite gain of 
24 gm. in eight weeks in the vitamin A 
tests. The Rocky Ford variety appeared 
to be richer in both B and A, from 3 to 4 
gm. sufficing in the B tests and 2 gm. in the 
A tests. 

Turnip Greens. Less than 0.1 gm. proved 
sufficient in the A tests. Greens boiled and 
liquor cooked back appeared to be prac- 
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tically as rich in A as the fresh raw greens. 
One gm. furnished sufficient vitamin B for 
maintenance in the case of the spring greens, 
but not of the fall greens. Experiments in 
progress seem to indicate that 0.8 gm. of 
raw greens daily protects a standard guinea 
pig from scurvy. 

Collards. One gm. of raw collards ap- 
peared to be sufficient in both the vitamin A 
and vitamin C tests. 


A Quantitative Study of the Vitamin A 
Content of Cherries and Peaches. M. I. 
Bailey and M. M. Kramer, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Using the technique of Sherman and 
Munsell, data are being obtained on the 
vitamin A content of Early Richmond 
cherries canned by the open kettle method in 
1926 and 1927 and by the cold-pack method 
in 1927 and of Elberta yellow peaches 
canned by the cold-pack method in 1927 
and white peaches canned by the cold-pack 
method in 1926. 

Of the cherries canned in 1926, the 
amount required for the standard growth 
for the eight-week period was between } 
and } gram per rat per day. Cherries 
canned by the cold-pack method the follow- 
ing year were slightly lower in vitamin A. 
Experiments with the open kettle method 
for the 1927 cherries, to determine whether 
the difference is seasonal or attributable to 
different methods, are in progress. 

Yellow Elberta peaches furnished sufficient 
vitamin A in 4 gram daily doses. Ex- 
periments in progress indicate that white 
peaches are a poorer source of this vitamin. 


The Apparent Association of Vitamin A 
with Greenness in Plant Tissue (Aspar- 
agus)—Preliminary Report. J. W. Crist 
and M. Dye, Michigan State College. 

Following the same method as in a pre- 
vious comparison of the vitamin A content 
of green and white lettuce (See J. Home 
Econ. 19, 710), the tips of green and bleached 
asparagus of the Martha Washington 
variety, grown in the college vegetable 
garden, were tested raw and after having 
been cooked for 15 minutes in boiling water, 
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and canned by a process involving blanching 
for 3 minutes and processing in a pressure 
cooker at 10 Ibs. pressure for 25 minutes. 

Green asparagus, fed raw, freshly cooked, 
or canned in daily amounts of 0.1 gram per 
rat furnished enough vitamin A for average 
gains of 40, 38, and 37 grams, respectively, 
in the 8 weeks’ period, thus showing a 
relatively high content of vitamin A and 
only slight destruction on cooking or 
canning. 

Bleached asparagus fed in the same 
amount afforded little protection, none of 
the rats living beyond the seventh week. 
Doubling the amount of canned bleached 
asparagus failed to bring about any protec- 
tion. The green asparagus had a lower 
content of water and iron than the bleached, 
but higher percentages of ash, nitrogen, 
sulfur, calcium, phosphorus, and man- 
ganese. However, since the diet was ade- 
quate in these materials they could not have 
caused the differences in growth or length of 
life. 


The Effect of Canning on the Vitamin A 
and B Content of Peas—(Preliminary Re- 
port). M. Dye and R. Hershey, Michigan 
State College. 

Four variations in the method of canning 
were used in the vitamin A studies—(1) 
blanching 5 minutes and processing 40 
minutes, (2) no blanching and processing 
40 minutes, (3) blanching 10 minutes and 
processing 40 minutes, and (4) blanching 5 
minutes and processing 80 minutes. The 
peas were picked at the same degree of 
maturity and canned within 6 hours. When 
used raw the peas were fed immediately after 
picking, the hulls being removed. Amounts 
of from 0.05 to 0.02 gm. daily were used in 
curative tests on a vitamin A free ration, 
with irradiated cornstarch furnishing vi- 
tamin D. The results obtained indicate 
that blanching 5 minutes does not destroy 
vitamin A, that lengthening the time of 
blanching to 10 minutes brings about some 
destruction, and doubling the time of proc- 
essing a still greater destruction of this 
vitamin. 

In the vitamin B studies the same methods 
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of canning were followed, together with an 
additional one of blanching 2 minutes and 
processing 40 minutes. The hulls were not 
removed and, in the case of the canned peas, 
the peas were fed without the liquor, the 
amounts of both fresh and canned varying 
from 7 to 9 grams. 

The results indicate that canning destroys 
more vitamin B than is commonly thought, 
the principal loss being in the blanching 
process. With the usual method of blanch- 
ing 5 minutes and processing 40 minutes, 
there was a 45 per cent loss as compared 
with only 25 per cent when the blanching 
was omitted. Doubling the time of blanch- 
ing with no change in the time of processing 
or doubling the processing time with no 
change in blanching did not increase the 
destruction. Since blanching appears to 
increase the destruction of vitamin B, a 
change in the method of canning to reduce 
this to a minimum would appear desir- 
able. 


The Content and Distribution of Vitamin 
B in the Oat Kernel. C. Rocke and R. 
Arnold Hetler, University of Illinois. 

Studies now in progress indicate that 
vitamin B is present both in the embryo 
and in the endosperm parts of the oat kernel. 
When 0.25 gram daily of coarse-cut embryo, 
endosperm, or whole oats supplemented the 
vitamin B-free basal ration, the majority 
of the rats in all of the groups lived through- 
out the eight weeks experimental period, but 
as a rule weighed just the same or less than 
at the beginning of the experiment. When 
0.33 gram of embryo, endosperm, or whole 
oats was fed daily, the animals were all in 
better condition than when they received 
the smaller fractions, particularly those 
receiving the embryo ends. When 0.25 
gram of very closely dissected embryo was 
fed daily, the rats maintained a weight 
greater than that at the beginning of the 
experimental period. It thus appears that 
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the embryo end of the oat kernel is slightly 
richer than the endosperm end of the kernel 
in its content of vitamin B. Further in- 
vestigation is planned to determine the 
relative content and distribution of the so- 
called F and G factors in the oat kernel. 


The Effect of Various Methods of Drying 
upon the Vitamin Content of Peaches and 
Prunes. A. Field and A. F. Morgan, 
University of California. 

The fruit products were obtained from the 
same orchards in all cases, and dried under 
careful supervision. The fresh fruit was 
sealed and frozen, and the dried products 
sealed and kept at low temperature. Water 
and sulfur dioxide were determined in these 
specimens, 

By the usual method of testing the sulfured 
dried and evaporated peaches showed full 
retention of vitamin C, and the sulfured 
prunes about one-half retention. The un- 
sulfured dried and evaporated fruit exerted 
no antiscorbutic effect in doses up to 10 
grams daily, equivalent to 40 grams of the 
fresh fruit. Vitamin A was present in 
larger proportion in the peaches than in the 
prunes, and was less decreased in the evapo- 
rated than in the sun-dried products. Thisis 
possibly ascribable to less oxidation involved 
in the former process. Vitamin B has been 
tested for by pigeon feeding as well as rat 
technique. The antineuritic substance is 
present in small amount only in ail the 
fruit products, but the antipellagric sub- 
stance is found in larger quantity. Some 
evidence has been found that the sun-dried 
fruit is endowed with measurable anti- 
rachitic properties. 

All tests except those for vitamin C are 
considered as yet incomplete. It is planned 
to extend the study to other fruits and to 
observe the effect of lye-dipping, to discover 
minimal protective level of sulfuring, and to 
standardize the methods of studying the 
vitamin B group. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


A Comparative Study of the Sizes of 
Commercial Patterns. Caroline B. Little 
and Ethel L. Phelps, University of 
Minnesota. 

The purpose of this study has been to 
ascertain the differences in size of several 
makes of commercial dress patterns and to 
compare these sizes with the actual physical 
measurements of girls, misses, and women. 

Eight standard makes of patterns were 
selected. For each make, a one and a two- 
piece dress pattern in girls’ and misses’ 
sizes 8 to 18 years and women’s sizes 34, 
38, and 42 inch bust measure were measured, 
a total of 130 patterns. In addition, 245 
girls and misses and 318 women were 
measured. 

The data indicate that there is a wide 
range of actual size within the various 
pattern makes of the same size, the range 
being greater for girls’ and misses’ than 
for women’s patterns; that the pattern 
measurements tend to deviate either side 
of the physical measurements, in some 
cases the patterns being consistently larger 
and in others consistently smaller than the 
physical measurements; that the rate of 
increase with size of patterns tends to follow 
to a limited extent only the rate of increase 
of physical measurements; and that ap- 
parently patterns would more nearly meet 
the need of a larger number of people if 
pattern measurements were based uniformly 
on medium physical measurements. 

The findings indicate that the many 
complaints made by homemakers and others 
using commercial patterns are fully justified, 
since so many irregularities and variations 
are found to exist between patterns them- 
selves and between patterns and physical 
measurements. 


The Effect of Distilled Water and of 
Oxalic Acid on Unbleached Cotton Cloth. 
Adelaide V. Laurie and Ethel L. Phelps. 
University of Minnesota. 

This investigation supplements an earlier 
one of the effect of oxalic acid in water 


solution on bleached cotton cloth. An 
unbleached fabric (print cloth) was subjected 
to comparable treatments with distilled 
water and solutions of 1 and 10 per cent 
oxalic acid for varying duration of treatment, 
temperature of bath, and period of standing 
before testing. The effect of the treatment 
was determined by means of tensile strength 
breaks and copper number determina- 
tions. 

Treatment with distilled water alone 
resulted in values differing somewhat from 
those for the untreated. This unbleached 
fabric was fairly resistant to the action of 5 
per cent oxalic acid in the cold. Treatment 
with 10 per cent oxalic acid at higher tem- 
peratures or prolonged treatments in the cold 
damage the fabric, although the unbleached 
fabric is more resistant to the effects of the 
acid than is a bleached fabric. 


A Comparative Study of Some Properties 
of a Group of Woolen Fabrics. Eunice P. 
Thompson and Ethel L. Phelps. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

This investigation constitutes a part of a 
study of fiber quality and physical properties 
in relation to cost of staple wool materials 
(a Purnell project in progress at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station). 

Fourteen different pieces of dress flannel 
were chosen to secure as many as possible 
of the several qualities offered to the retail 
trade by city, small town, and mail order 
merchants. These were examined for width, 
weight, thickness, yarn count, twill angle, 
tensile strength of fabric, yarn number, 
twists per inch of yarn, diameter of fiber, and 
shrinkage. 

Price per square yard was found to have 
some positive relationship to yarn count and 
twill angle, some inverse relationship to fiber 
diameter and shrinkage, no relationship to 
width, thickness, weight, yarn number, and 
twists per inch of yarn, and practically no 
relationship to the tensile strength of the 
fabric. Other direct and inverse relation- 
ships were found between several of these 
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factors. Much variability was found in the 
fabrics. 

Although price is used by the consumer 
as an index of quality, it is not found to be 
closely related to factors affecting wearing 
quality in dress flannels, and is not indicative 
of fabric quality. It would also seem that 
of the several factors studied, none would 
have been better than price as a basis upon 
which to compare these variable factors, and 
that some reliable basis for the selection of 
such fabrics other than price would be an 
economic advantage to the consumer. 


Indications of Textiles and Clothing 
Standardization as Shown by a Survey in 
the North Central States. Jeanette Broome 
and Iva Brandt. Iowa State College. 

The aim of this survey was to find indica- 
tions of better standards for the production, 
distribution, and consumption of textiles 
and clothing and to find a coordination of 
these standards through impartial and un- 
biased influences. 

Interviews and surveys of work were made 
in textile and ready-to-wear factories, 
department stores, and textile research 
laboratories. The work of such organiza- 
tions as Better Business Bureaus, American 
Society for Testing Materials, American 
Engineering Standards Committee, national 
trades associations, Better Fabric League 
of America, and the American Home Eco- 
nomics textile standardization committee 
was reviewed. 

The study showed that standardization is 
coming slowly but surely, because of neces- 
sity. It begins with standards entirely 
within a given plant and spreads throughout 
the industry. Textile industries are turning 
to scientific research and controlled tests 
and experiments as a basis for improved 
standards of quality and performance. 
This is giving skilled labor a chance to 
concentrate upon the few best, instead of the 
many uncertain articles produced. Indica- 
tions are that consumers’ intelligent demands 
will be met as fast as they are voiced through 
the proper channels. 


The Comparative Effects of Laundering 
and Dry-Cleaning upon Cellulose Acetate 
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and Regenerated Rayons. Grace Baker, 
Rachel Edgar, and Katherine Cranor. 
Towa State College. 

Fabrics composed of celanese, viscose and 
Bemberg cuprammonium were laundered 
under home conditions and commercially 
dry-cleaned. A portion of each new material 
was analyzed physically and chemically. 
Two other sets of specimens were subjected 
to endurance tests, one after 1 and 24 
launderings, the other after 1 and 24 dry 
cleanings. 

The loss in luster was great in the case of 
Bemberg cuprammonium and slight in the 
case of celanese, but viscose showed no 
difference. All fabrics showed an approxi- 
mate loss of 50 per cent in bursting and 
breaking strength when wet. The lossin dry 
tensile strength was slight. Celanese was 
impaired by boiling water and a hot iron. 
It had a ribbed appearance after being put 
through the laundry ironer. Celanese re- 
mained firm but Bemberg cuprammonium 
and viscose were stretched by both clean- 
ing processes. All fabrics increased in 
thickness by both laundering and dry- 
cleaning. 


The Use of the Problem Method in the 
Teaching of Clothing in Colleges. Alice 
Rosenberger and Katherine Cranor, Iowa 
State College. 

The needs of home economics education 
were studied to determine where the em- 
phasis in clothing should be placed to make 
teaching more effective in meeting the needs 
of students. A set of problems used during 
one semester in a small Iowa college was 
employed as a basis. These were scored by 
the departments of vocational education 
and textiles and clothing. 

The conclusions indicate the value of: 
(1) Setting up specific objectives before 
determining the problems for any course; 
(2) securing interest by emphasizing subject 
matter essential in the life of the student; 
(3) giving consideration to intelligence and 
previous training of students in developing 
abilities; (4) choosing subject matter which 
will cultivate appreciations; (5) planning an 
interest approach to the course that will 
orient the student in that course; (6) arrang- 
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ing problems in series rather than in de- 
tached sets; (7) scoring problems. 


The Effect of Various Types of Shoes 
Upon the Feet and Posture of High School 
Girls. Iza White Merchant and Katherine 
Cranor, Iowa State College. 

Continuation of work reported in JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, 19, 596 (1927). 


Motives for Choice in the Purchase of 
Clothing. Frances Seeds and Katherine 
Cranor, Iowa State College. Presented by 
title only. 


Per Cent Deterioration in Textile Fabrics 
Due to Heat and Sunlight. (In cooperation 
with Department of Textile Chemistry) 
Myrtle Elliott and Katherine Cranor, Iowa 
State College. Presented by title only. 


A Well Balanced Series of College Cloth- 
ing Problems (In cooperation with Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education). Mary Lee 
Taylor and Katherine Cranor, Iowa State 
College. Presented by title only. 


The Per Cent Deterioration in Various 
Types of Rayon Due to Heat and Light 
(In cooperation with the Department of 
Textile Chemistry). Bernice Breckenridge 
and Katherine Cranor, Iowa State College. 
Presented by title only. 


Comparison of the Effect of Laundering 
upon Linen and Cotton Toweling. Char- 
lotte E. Carpenter and Lillian Stevenson, 
University of Chicago. 

Four fabrics, a cotton and a linen huck 
and a cotton and a linen glass toweling, 
costing respectively 22, 75, 18, and 50 cents 
per yard, were analyzed for thread count, 
yarn size, and tensile strength. Three por- 
tions were cut from each fabric. One of 
each of these was sent to a commercial 
laundry, and the other two sets were put 
through laboratory washing processes in 
which 1 per cent solutions of Ivory soap 
flakes and Pearline washing powder were 
used respectively. 

The authors state that the only valid 
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conclusions which could be drawn from the 
data obtained is that with the same number 
of washings, the linen fabrics lost more in 
tensile strength than the cotton and the 
percentage loss was greater in the case of 
the huck towelings than in the case of 
the plain weaves. 


The Better Business Bureau Movement. 
Mildred N. Robinson and Lillian Stevenson. 
University of Chicago. 

This study covers the history, organiza- 
tion, and work of the Bureau, written from 
information gained from Mr. Flint Grinnell 
of the Chicago Better Business Bureau and 
some 125 bulletins secured from various 
local Bureaus. 

The Better Business Bureau began in 
1911 as a committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
first work was the drafting of a model 
statute to deal with false advertising. By 
1924, twenty-three states had enacted more 
or less effective laws patterned after the 
modei statute. As soon as state laws were 
passed, the local advertising clubs then 
appointed committees to see that the laws 
were enforced. In 1926 the National Better 
Business Bureau of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World was incor- 
porated at Houston, Texas. In 1927, the 
name was changed to the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc. At present there are 
bureaus in forty-one cities and plans are 
under way for several others. 

One of the most significant things about 
the work of the Better Business Bureau is 
that it is a movement for reform that has 
come from within and derives its active 
support from business itself. Other moves 
for reform have come from an aroused public 
through legislation; this one came from 
business itself with a quiet program of 
protection to both the consuming public and 
legitimate business, 


Variations in Demand for Clothing at 
Different Income Levels—A Study of the 
Behavior of the Consumer. May Cowles 
and Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago. 
Presented by title only. 
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Laundry Studies. Bruce E. Hartsuch, 
Michigan State College. Incomplete. Pre- 
sented by title only. 


Differentiation Tests for the Four Kinds of 
Rayon. Pauline Beery Mack and Elizabeth 
Claire, Pennsylvania State College. Pre- 
sented by title only. 


Differentiation Tests for the Vegetable 
Fibers, Including Linen, Cotton, Hemp, 
Jute, and Ramie. Pauline Beery Mack and 
Mildred Zerby, Pennsylvania State College. 
Presented by title only. 


Theories of Dyeing Wool with Acid Dyes. 
Pauline Beery Mack and Ann Reimel, 
Pennsylvania State College. Presented by 
title only. 


Comparison of Laundry Soaps on the 
Market. Pauline Beery Mack and Stella 
Zayaz, Pennsylvania State College. Pre- 
sented by title only. 


Comparative Wearing Qualities of Silk 
and Rayon (A study made for Brown Durrell 
Company, New York). Lorraine Hodgson 
and Dorothy Shirk, University of Wisconsin. 


Comparison Study of the Wearing Quali- 
ties of Various Rayon and Cotton Dress 
Materials. Josie Peters, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Factors Which Influence Selection and 
Purchase of Clothing in Certain Wage- 
Earning Families. Mabel Swanson and 
Lilian Baker. Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

This study was made in an endeavor to 
discover the influences that are effective in 
the selection and purchase of clothing and to 
determine to what degree these influences 
react upon the social well-being of the wage 
earners’ family. Two sets of questionnaires 
were sent to the Visiting Housekeepers 
Association of Detroit, Michigan, one set to 
be answered by the woman of the family and 
the other by the social worker. Answers 
were given by women of forty-five families 
and data collected in regard to four hundred 
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sixty one families through eleven staff 
members. 

The findings brought out the following 
points: (1) There is need for more care in 
planning for clothing consumption among 
wage earners’ families. (2) Homemakers 
of the wage-earning families are not trained 
for effective purchasing of clothing. (3) 
Clothing is a definite factor in the solving of 
social problems and until its value is fully 
realized there are apt to be many unhappy 
results. (4) There is need for training of 
social workers in order that they may 
appreciate the value of clothing in handling 
the various problems they meet. 


A Study in Constructing Guide Sheets for 
Use in Teaching Ninth Grade Clothing 
through Problems. Katharyn Zipse and 
Lucille Rust. Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

A course of study including the minimum 
essentials for textiles and clothing as de- 
termined by a committee of the Textile 
Section of the American Home Economics 
Association was formulated. This course 
was divided into concrete units of instruction 
and minimum essentials or principles were 
determined and stated for each unit. Prob- 
lems which were suitable for the teaching of 
these principles were set up. After checking 
by persons from the division of home 
economics and the department of educa- 
tion, the principles and problems were 
restated. The teaching points necessary 
for the solution of each problem were 
stated and a guide sheet made for it. 


The Effect of Certain Laundry Soaps on 
Selected Dress Ginghams. Bess M. Viemont 
and Lilian Baker. Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

A comparison was made of the deteriora- 
tion of two classes of ginghams (chambray 
and Peter Pan) when laundered with distilled 
water and certain white laundry soaps at 
varying temperatures and soap concentra- 
tions. The fading and shrinkage and 
changes in the tensile strength of these 
materials were determined. 

The distilled water increased the tensile 
strength of the fabric in both the warp-wise 
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and filling-wise strips. From the tests made, 
it might be concluded that shrinkage and 
deterioration in tensile strength cause the 
housewife more concern than fading. The 
effect of the three soaps was so nearly the 
same that the results could not be used as a 
basis for the recommendation of laundry 
soaps. However, a definite procedure for 
laboratory laundering tests was established. 


An Experimental Method for Testing the 
Wear of Clothing Fabrics. Abbie Clair 
Dennen and E. V. Floyd. Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

A mechanical device was constructed to 
determine the relative wearing qualities of 
certain coat linings. The results obtained 
to date indicate that if the relative humidity, 
temperature, pressure of abrasion, rate of 
abrasion, and tension of fabric during abra- 
sion are maintained constant, the relative 
resistance to wear of rayon, satin crepe, and 
crepe de chine linings is respectively 1, 
0.5, and 0.75. 


Germicidal Effect of Ultra-violet Rays on 
and through Fabrics. Alpha Latzke and 
Lilian Baker. Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

A series of experiments was made to 
determine the effect of light on bacteria 
found on selected white and black fabrics 
and on bacteria screened by them. Alter- 
nate one-inch squares of inoculated fabric 
were washed without exposure to light, and 
others, irradiated on one side, were handled 
under similar conditions. The effectiveness 
of ultra-violet light on bacteria was estimated 
by comparing the proportions of bacteria 
removed by washing the unexposed fabrics 
and those treated with ultra-violet light. 

The amount of light penetration through 
the various fabrics was measured by their 
ability to screen sensitized paper from the 
direct rays of the mercury-arc lamp, and a 
ratio of penetration was worked out for 
white fabrics as purchased, white fabrics 
boiled one hour, and fabrics dyed black. 
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This screening effect of the various fabrics 
was checked with their ability to protect 
bacteria from light. The fabric used as a 
filter for the ultra-violet rays was placed 
over a Petri dish containing a culture sus- 
pension. These were exposed for different 
lengths of time, one series of readings being 
taken with a uniform length of time and the 
other with the time varied according to the 
time ratios established. 

When fabrics are used as a screen for 
sensitized paper, the time required to bring 
about like results in color tone varies with 
fabrics having a similar per cent of inter- 
space. If the material most easily pene- 
trated is taken as the unit, the following 
relations are found to exist: linen 1, silk 
1.03, cotton 1.48, and wool 2. Three times 
the length of time is required to produce the 
same results through black fabrics as through 
white fabrics, making the ratio between them 
1:3. Ten-minute exposure to ultra-violet 
light is more than 99 per cent effective in 
destroying bacteria on white cotton, linen, 
and silk fabrics, and more than 49 per cent 
effective on white wool. 

Fabrics used as a screen for bacteria in 
suspension allowed the ultra-violet rays to 
exert a greater germicidal effect through 
linen and silk than through cotton and wool 
when the time of exposure was uniform. 
The relations existing between black and 
white fabrics of the same fiber are as follows: 
Cotton 1:1.59; linen 1:4.07; wool 1:1.18; 
silk 1:8.14. 

When the time of exposure was varied 
according to the ratios established for light 
penetration with fabrics used as a screen, 
black fabrics allowed greater germicidal 
action than the white. It is assumed that 
this result is due to the fact that the ex- 
posures were three timesaslong. This may 
indicate that the germicidal action through 
fabrics depends upon interspace rather than 
upon color, or to some factor not taken into 
consideration. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Teaching of Home Economics. By 
Ciara M. Brown and Attce H. Hatey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928, pp. 395, $2.00. 

It is exhilarating to find a book to which 
one can give a hearty endorsement such as 
this text so thoroughly deserves. It has 
been written as a textbook for special- 
methods courses in colleges and universities, 
but will be found readable and suggestive 
by the teacher already in the classroom. 

The book divides itself into three sections: 


the first four chapters show the relation of . 


educational psychology to the teaching of 
home economics; the next five consider the 
place of home economics (below college 
level) in the modern education, dealing with 
organization and curricular content; and the 
remaining chapters are devoted to the meth- 
ods of teaching. An apperdix is included 
which will be found especially helpful to 
the young teacher in finding her way in her 
professional! field and in developing a desir- 
able professional spirit. 

Many teachers will be grateful for the 
tests and the score and rating cards which are 
here and will appreciate the opportunity of 
referring inquirers to this collection in 
answer to questions. 

The text gives evidence of careful, dis- 
criminating consideration of many materials 
and points of view, and there is ample 
evidence that the writers are at home in the 
fields considered. Home economics is some- 
times criticised for the unorganized, scrappy 
nature of its subject matter, courses, and 
methods. This book belongs with that 
number which bears witness that we are 
leaving our early childhood and are entering 
a period of more poise and better judgement. 

It is a satisfaction to find the authors 
using apt examples from the field of home 
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economics in illustrating points in the 
psychology of education and in methods of 
teaching. 

If this book does not explore new fields, 
it does leave us with a feeling of assurance 
that home economics “as is’”’ can always be 
justified. It encourages and aids in con- 
sidering more constructively questions as 
yet unsettled, and proves that home eco- 
nomics is finding its place in the field of 
education. 

Auice L. Epwarps, 
Washington, D.C. 


Children in the Nursery School. By Harrret 
M. Jounson. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1928, pp. 322, $3.00. 

“Children in the Nursery School’ gives 
us a glimpse of a school whose methods and 
equipment are controlled by a rare under- 
standing of the child of 14 months to 3 years. 
It is the contribution of a teacher who has 
built her philosophy of the education of 
young children upon knowledge of funda- 
mental growth processes and upon the 
understanding observation of how the young 
child reacts to equipment and to his 
associates. 

Miss Johnson possesses the rare combina- 
tion of the qualities of the teacher which 
enable her to successfully deal with children 
at their level and the analytical power of the 
investigator which makes it possible for her 
to view their activity objectively, make 
accurate observations, and analyze what is 
happening. She has succeeded well in 
giving us an admirable picture of the many- 
sided growth of the child of this age, which 
the nursery school must recognize and 
provide for in its personnel, environment, 
and equipment. 

The book is a unique contribution to 
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nursery school literature. Parts I and II, 
“Why we do what we do” and “Our planning 
of the environment,” admirably set forth the 
guiding principles which underlie the author’s 
nursery school procedure. Part III, 
“Records,” should do much to inspire the 
nursery school teacher in the value of keeping 
records and the use which should be made 
of them. It holds interest and valuable 
suggestions for parents, teachers, and 
students who are eager to get a clearer in- 
sight into child nature and are earnestly at 
work on the problem of providing an en- 
vironment which best provides for “op- 
timum” development. 
Anna E. RICHARDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cook and Be Cool. A Book for Hot-weather 
Housekeeping. By Marre HArRISON. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928, pp. 150, $1.25. 
Twenty luncheon or supper menus, with 

recipes, the preparation of which is planned 
to require a minimum of work, especially over 
the stove. The dishes call for a variety of 
materials, some of them not widely used, 
and suggest dainty and appetizing rather 
than hearty meals. 


De la Méthode Ménagere. By PAULETTE 
Bernice. Paris: “Mon chez Moi” or 
Dunod, 1928, pp. 168. 

A systematic attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of Taylor, Fayol, and their followers 
to the problems of household management, 
equipment, and work; intended for serious 
study by housewives. The text and il- 
lustrations are interesting both in them- 
selves and as showing characteristic differ- 
ences between conditions in France and in 
this country. The author is the president 
of the French “Ligue de 1l’Organisation 
Ménagére.” 


School Posture and Seating. A Manual for 
Teachers, Physical Directors, and S.hool 
Officials. By Henry EASTMAN BENNETT. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928, pp. 
323, $2.00. 

A practical, thorough discussion of the 
problems of sitting and seating in schools; 
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based ona technical study, with experimental 
work, carried out by the author as a doctor’s 
thesis under the guidance of C. H. Judd, 
University of Chiczego. Includes illustra- 
tions and a six-page bibliography. 


The Behavior of Young Children of the Same 
Family. Warvard Studies in Education, 
Volume 10. By Biancne C. WEILL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1928, pp. 220, $3.00. 

This book has drawn for its material 
upon the case studies of the habit clinic 
of the Massachusetts State Division of 
Mental Hygiene and upon the writer’s 
personal knowledge of a number of the 
families. The writer uses these records to 
show clearly and convincingly that the 
environment for each child, even in the same 
family, is different and therefore that it 
conditions a different type of behavior in the 
several members of a family. The book is 
full of interest for parents, teachers, and 
others interested in guiding wisely the 
development of children. 


Heredity and Child Culture. By Henry 
Dwicut With an introduction 
by Professor HENRY FarrFrE1D OSBORN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1928, pp. 278, $2.50. 

A revised and enlarged edi.ion of a book 
first published in 1922; it includes in addition 
to the earlier material on heredity, the newer 
aspects of the contributions of a number of 
social agencies to child development. 


The Fundamentals of Human Motivation. 
By Leonarp T. Trotanp. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1928, 
pp. 521, $5.00. 

“A systematic treatment of the facts and 
problems of human motivation which have 
not been adequately treated in available 
physiological texts.” Includes such topics 
as inborn tendencies to action, means of 
learning, the basis of “pleasure and pain,” 
the nature of “instincts” and of emotional 
experience, and suggestions for a scientific 
approach to ethical problems. Introduces 
the author’s theory of retroflex action as a 
means of explaining and unifying hitherto 
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puzzling facts. Endeavors to maintain a 
balance between the bodily and mental 
factors in life and a study of their inter- 
relationships. Not a popular discussion, 
but one likely to be of interest to those 
concerned with the control of action and 
feeling, including sociologists, economists, 
and educators. 


The Unconscious, A Symposium. Edited by 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, pp. 260, $2.10. 

The papers contained in this volume were 
presented by a group of outstanding special- 
ists at a conference organized to discuss the 
“synthetic tendency” in the unconscious. 
They were Professor C. M. Child, Dr. Kurt 
Koffka, Dr. John E. Anderson, Dr. John B. 
Watson, Professor Edward Sapir, Professor 
W. I. Thomas, Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, 
Dr. F. L. Wells, and Dr. William A. White. 
The papers have significance for those 
interested in child development and human 
relationships as well as for students in the 
fields represented by the contributors. 


Opportunities for Women Trained in Home 
Economics. Made under the direction of 
= H.  Sreap. Minneapolis: 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau, 1928, pp. 
62, $0.35. 

A study of positions held by women 
trained in home economics and of potential 
positions for such women made in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Occupational Bureau of 
Minneapois. The work was in charge of 
the survey director of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Min- 
nesota, and prominent home economists 
aided in the interpretation of the result. 

Although local in scope, the information is 
in many respects typical of conditions 
elsewhere, and the method used should help 
advance the standards for such studies, more 
of which are greatly needed. An important 
contribution to our knowledge of the quali- 


fications, character, and returns of positions 
in the various fields of home economics. 


Gay-Neck. The Story of a Pigeon. By 
Daan Gopat Mjxerjr. Illustrated by 
Boris Artzybasheff. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1928, pp. 197, 
$2.00. 

The book which received the John New- 
berry medal as “the most distinguished 
contribution to American children’s litera- 
ture” in 1927. The adventures of a carrier 
pigeon belonging to a Hindu boy in Calcutta 
take him to such diverse places as the jungle, 
the great war, a Himalayan monastery, and 
are told not only with great charm, but ina 
way that gives the reader a vivid impression 
of Indian life and people. 


The Falls of Niagara. By Guienn C. 
ForrESTER. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 155, 
$2.50. 

The geology of Niagara Falls, told for the 
layman and illustrated from well-chosen 
photographs and diagrams. Gives, in- 
cidentally, an interesting account of the 
general geologic development of the Great 
Lakes region, with suggestions as to its 
possible future. Likely to widen the 
reader’s appreciation not only of Niagara 
Falls, but also of the general significance of 
geologic change. 


Radio. A Study of First Principles. By 
Eimer E. Burns. New York: D. Van, 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 255, 
$2.00. 


Solubilities of Inorganic and Organic Com- 
pounds. Volume Two. Supplement to 
the Second Edition Containing Data 
Published During the Years 1917-1926 
Inclusive. By ATHERTON SEIDELL. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1928, pp. 1569, $8.00. 
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Health Restaurant. How the teacher of 
the fourth grade in a small West Virginia 
town devised a “health restaurant” project 
as a means of interesting her pupils in food, 
nutrition, and table manners is described in 
The Red Cross Courier for July 16, 1928. 


Avocado Culls. The abundant oil in 
avocados naturally suggests that the fruits 
not up to market grade might be used in some 
oil-containing by-product, but this appears 
impracticable with ordinary methods of 
pressing. Recent experiments in the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
however, have shown that if the sliced fruit 
is first dehydrated at ordinary temperatures, 
the oil can be satisfactorily expressed from 
it. This oil is probably too dark for use as 
table oil, but when saponified it makes a hard 
soap. The Bureau has announced its 
readiness to advise manufacturers interested 
in the production of oil from cull avocados. 


Specifications for Canned Vegetables. 
The Federal Specifications Board of the 
United States Government is adopting and 
promulgating purchase specifications for 
canned asparagus, string beans, corn, 
spinach, peas, and pumpkins; this is to 
constitute a revision of Federal Specifications 
Board Specifications number 271, which 
covered canned asparagus only. In for- 
mulating the new specification the Board 
followed its usual practice of inviting com- 
ment from manufacturers and others. 


What the Pictures Showed. To provide 
news pictures for publicity, the Chicago, 
Y. M. C. A. recently staged some “stunts,” 
among which were cooking classes for boys 
preparing for camp and mending and patch- 
ing classes, the latter showing a boy holding 
a younger brother across his knees while he 
sewed a patch on the youngster’s knickers. 


Standardized Pockets. German govern- 
ment departments having previously adopted 
a standard format for pocket books, the 


Institute for Efficiency in Public Administra- 
tion has proposed that uniforms worn by 
officials of those departments have pockets 
of corresponding size. 


Wearing Qualities of Book Papers. 
Two kinds of paper stock, one rag and one 
wood, have been used for the recently issued 
Union List of Periodicals; and the American 
Library Association is arranging for test 
volumes made with alternate signatures of 
the two papers to be distributed to carefully 
selected libraries in different sections of the 
country. In this way it is hoped that some 
years from now the books may give definite 
information regarding the wearing strength 
of the two papers. 


Adult Education and Nurses. That the 
movement for adult education may affect 
the nursing profession in two ways was 
pointed out by Charles H. Judd in an address 
given before the national organizations of 
nurses at Louisville last June and printed in 
The American Journal of Nursing for July. 
It may lead to some general method for 
continuing professonal training after they 
enter service, and also to the devising of 
means by which nurses may do more to 
educate their patients and the families of 
their patients in healthful living. Possible 
instances are: to teach people how to behave 
under emotional tension, to improve their 
food habits in accord with the interests of 
the family purse as well as with the family 
digestion, and to suggest reliable reading 
matter on health and personal management. 


Heart Disease and Mortality. The 
American Heart Association in its May 
Bulletin emphasized the fact that while 
tuberculosis is the leading single cause of 
death for men between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-four, from forty-five years on 
diseases of the heart are the most frequent 
cause. Moreover, deaths due to heart 
disease show an increase both with the age 
of the individual and for the year 1920 as 
compared with 1909. 
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Miss Earhart and Child Study. Marion 
Perkins in the July Survey Graphic is 
authority for the statement that Amelia 
Earhart, in connection with her settlement 
work at Denison House, Boston, is a member 
of an inter-settlement committee on child- 
study records and has herself made studies 
of children which show keen insight into 
child life. The same article quotes verses 
by Miss Earhart which begin, “Courage is 
the price that Life exacts for granting peace.” 


Teachers for RuralSchools. Papers from 
the conference on the preparation of teachers 
for rural schools called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Boston on 
February 25, 1928, are brought together 
under the editorship of Katharine M. Cook 
in the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 6. ° 


Training for Research. The function and 
policies of universities in training men to 
carry on research is the subject of an article 
by T. H. Eaton of Cornell University in 
Science for June 22. He suggests dis- 
tinguishing between research and training 
for research, and also between research of 
the highest quality, to be performed by 
experts, and research performed by initiates 
in research not for its contribution to the 
sum of truth but as a means of developing 
competency in prospective researchers. 


Francis Bacon Award. The Forum 
Magazine and Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
publishers, are joint sponsors of an award 
to stimulate the writing of books for “the 
humanizing of knowledge.” The prize 
offered is $7500 with possible increases from 
royalties and other rights. The suggested 
length of manuscripts is from one to two 
hundred thousand words, and they will be 
received up to April 15, 1929. A statement 
of terms and conditions and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing The 
Francis Bacon Award, c/o Simon and 
Schuster, 37 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 
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Woman Hotel Executive. Since the death 
of Mr. Statler in April, his wife, a young 
woman of thirty-five, is said by The Woman’s 
Journal to be the responsible officer in the 
chain of Statler hotels, thus becoming one 
of the most important women executives in 
the world. 


Apartment House Living. The increased 
trend toward apartment house living in the 
United States is the subject. of a statistical 
article in the Monthly Labor Review for 
June, 1928. 


Merry-go-round Houses. According to 
newspaper reports, houses on revolving 
platforms were exhibited in Paris last 
summer, the idea being to get sunshine into 
any room at any time of day. “Press the 
button and a four-horsepower motor makes 
east west.” 


Zoo Vacation Home. A country zoo to 
which animals from the London Zoo can be 
taken for rest or convalescence is proposed in 
a bill considered by the British Parliament, 
says a recent Science News-Letter. 


United States Civil Service Examination 
for Dietitians. Vacancies in hospitals of 
the United States Public Health Service and 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau will be 
filled from the list of persons passing open, 
unassembled competitive examinations for 
dietitians and student dietitians. Appli- 
cations must be on file with the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. not later 
than December 29, 1928. Full information 
may be obtained from the Commission or at 
the post office or customs house in any city. 


A Guide to Good Manners. The booklet 
issued by the Editorial Service Department 
of the Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which tells what Dorothy Jane does on 
various occasions and why she does it, makes 
an attractive, wholesome little manual of 
etiquette for girls in their teens. 
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